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Ir is not an uncommon device of authorship to introduce a 
fictitious narrative with an equally fictitious account of how a 
mysterious manuscript came into the possession of the author, 
who represents himself as.deriving from it the materials of his 
story, or perhaps as being only the editor. Thus the author of 
Waverly, when as yet he was the Great Unknown, came into 
correspondence with Jedediah Cleishbotham, and in that way 
had the opportunity of introducing to the world the Tales of 
My Landlord. In like manner, Dr. Lawrence Templeton and 
Dr. Dryasdust figure in the introduction to Ivanhoe; and Cap- 
tain Clutterbuck is the medium of communication between the 
Author of Waverly and a nameless and mysterious Benedictine 
monk, whose bundle of manuscripts is represented as the mate- 
rial out of which were constructed the Monastery, and the 
Abbot. 

I propose to give in this paper some account of a manuscript 
nearly a hundred years old. But by way of introduction, I 
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must tell how the manuscript came to me,—-though in so doing 
I may seem almost like the inventor of some ingenious fiction. 
I doubt whether any novel-writer has invented, by way of 
introduction to his novel, a more remarkable story, all things 
considered, than the story of how the manuscript, of which I 
am to give you some account, came into my possession. 

Of those three sons of mine who wore the blue uniform in 
the great civil war, and who during those four years became 
pretty well acquainted with Virginia as well as with more dis- 
tant regions, two were at the siege and taking of Richmond. 
After the war, one of them happened to have a share in redeem- 
ing and restoring to one of the oldest counties of that old com- 
monwealth, a record-book which some soldier from Western 
New York had brought away, supposing it to be legitimate 
“spoils of war.”* He was thus brought into friendly commu- 
nication with gentlemen in Virginia; and at his request, I sent 
—not long ago—to the address of R. A. Brock, Esq., Richmond, 
a recent historical pamphlet, and with it an unbound copy of a 
historical volume published forty years earlier. Mr. Brock is 
secretary and librarian to the Virginia Historical Society—an 
institution which, as I learn from a Richmond directory, has “A 
library of nearly 10,000 volumes, a valuable gallery of historic 
portraits, important manuscripts, precious relics,” ete., and which 
occupies, as the same authority informs me, “rooms over the 
State Law Library in the Court of Appeals building.” He was 
kind enough to respond by sending me, from time to time, the 
Richmond Standard, a very respectable weekly journal, which 
contains, in every issue that comes to me, a communication of 
“Notes and Queries” from his pen—mostly concerning old 
families and historic localities in that State, but sometimes of 
much wider interest. That response was to me an entirely 
satisfactory acknowledgment; and I trust that the ‘ Notes and 
Queries” which I am intending to preserve in a scrap book, 
will some day be a valuable addition to our library. 

It was, therefore, not without surprise that I received after 
the lapse of several weeks, a very courteous letter from Mr. 
Brock, with abundant but unnecessary apology for not having 

* An account of some things in that record book was published in the New 
Englander for July, 1876. 
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written at an earlier date. That letter brought me the manu- 
script which is the subject of this paper. “I enclose for your 
acceptance a soiled fragment of a diary found among the papers 
of a pious and beloved Presbyterian divine of this city, Rev. 
John D. Blair, who died in 1823. I know not the writer, but 
am assured by several circumstances that it was written between 
the years 1780-90, which indeed will be apparent to you by 
internal evidence, on inspection. There may be something of 
local record in it to interest you.” 

Who then was the Re-. John D. Blair, that “pious and 
beloved Presbyterian divine” of Richmond, who died fifty- 
seven years ago, and among whose papers was found this frag- 
ment of a diary, which Mr. Brock thought might be interesting 
to us in Connecticut? Was he in any way related to Connec- 
ticut or to New England. It will not be amiss to answer this 
question before proceeding to examine the diary itself. 

Richmond became the zeat of government for Virginia in the 
year 1779. It had been till that time little more than a petty 
village on the bank of the James River. The capitol—for in 
the magniloquence of Virginia and more recently of Connecti- 
cut, that Pagan name is given to what our Christian and Eng- 
lish-speaking fathers called a State House—was built on a 
sightly hill at a distance from the old village; and the new city 
began to grow up around it. The hall of the House of Dele- 
gates was the only apartment in that distinguished neighbor- 
, hood which could accommodate a worshiping assembly. So it 
came to pass that the hall of the House of Delegates in the 
Capitol was a place of worship for two partly different and 
partly identical congregations, which included not a few of the 
most eminent men of “the Old Dominion,” and which were 
served on alternate Sundays vy Parson Buchanan of the Epis- 
copal Church, who was a born Scotchman, and by Parson 
Blair of the Presbyterian Church, who was born in Pennsylva- 
nia of that Scotch-Irish blood which is the glory and strength 
of Western Pennsylvania, and which (not to speak of New 
Hampshire) has given to Connecticut such names as McCurdy, 
McEwen, Murdock and Hillhouse. He acquired what passed 
for a liberal education, without coming even so far north as 
New Jersey, and doubtless one part of it was an orthodox prej- 
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udice against New England Divinity, and an old-time Pennsy!- 
vanian dislike of Yankees generally. He was well fitted to 
flourish in the Virginia of those times, for he was not only 
gentlemanly, scholarly, and eloquent in the pulpit, but was also 
admired in polished and fashionable society. The Episcopalian 
parson and the Presbyterian—‘two parsons with ne’er a 
church "—were good friends; and there seems to have been no 
sectarian quarreling between their respective adherents. Mr. 
Blair supported himself in part by giving classical instruction 
to a few young gentlemen (for he had been the principal of a 
literary institution), and in consideration of his service in the 
ministry, there was a yearly subscription among his hearers. 
The subscription paper for 1796 is copied into one of Mr. 
Brock’s communications to the Richmond Standard, and it 
shows such names as Bushrod Washington (nephew of Presi- 
dent Washington and afterwards a justice of the Supreme 
Court), John Marshall (afterwards the renowned Chief Justice), 
Edmund Randolph (governor of Virginia), and others, many of 
them being names of known and eminent Episcopalians. That 
singular partnership (described as “two parsons with ne'er a 
church ”)—and the parsons of two rival denominations—con- 
tinued till 1812, when the “ Monumental Church,” built to 
commemorate the terrible tragedy of the burning of the theater 
in 1811, became the property of an Episcopal parish, and the 
Presbyterian portion of the Capitol congregation built for their 
own use the First Presbyterian Church in Richmond. In that 
edifice Mr. Blair served as pastor till his death in 1823.* 

It was among the papers of this Scotch-Irish Presbyterian 
minister, born and educated in Western Pennsylvania; and 
domiciled for thirty years or more in Virginia, that our manu- 
script was found. How it came there is a mystery, for Mr. 
Blair was in no way related to Connecticut or to New Eng- 
land. How it happened to remain there—why it was not 
taken for waste paper—-why it did not go as a minister's old 
sermons ordinarily go after his decease—is another mystery. 

So we come to the manuscript itself, in absolute ignorance 
of its history. The first leaf (if no more) is missing; and at 
the top of what I suppose to have been the third page, we find 


* Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit, III, 459-462. 
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the diarist recording that he “ went to bed and slept luxuri- 
ously after supping plenteously on sweetmeats and cream 
pompion pie, and bridal kisses.” Evidently, he had been at a 
wedding. 

Then comes a date, “ Friday 14th,” with no mention of the 
month or the year, but with the record, “Slept late in the morn- 
ing, on account of the wedding—made several morning calls— 
wished the bride more joy—got my horse shod, and set out for 
Norwalk, where I made a cousinly visit, and ate, drank, and 
slept for nothing. In the evening, called on Miss C—n, who 
treated me with friendly attention, unaffected smiles, and 
sprightly wine—the last she gave with ‘good will.’” 

The next day (“Saturday 15th”) we find him setting out 
early in the morning. ‘ Rode to Greenfield,” he says, “and 
breakfasted with Mr. Dwight.” None of us need to be told 
who that Mr. Dwight was. In the year 1787, the College of 
New Jersey honored itself by eonferring the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity upon the Rev. Timothy Dwight of Greenfield, 
Conn., who was a grandson of its most illustrious President, 
Jonathan Edwards, and who was from 1795 to 1817 the light 
and the pride of New Haven. That breakfast, then, “ with 
Mr. Dwight” was not only prior to 1795, but at the latest not 
long after 1787, or so early that the honorary prefix to his 
name was sometimes not remembered. This is our first clew 
to the date of the “diary”; but as yet we find no bint as to 
who was its author. 

“*Staid much longer than I intended to. I however forgave 
myself very readily when I considered the cause of my deten- 
tion.” Those who have heard Judge Daggett and other citizens 
of the same period tell about the charm of Dr. Dwight’s con- 
versation, need not be informed what it was that detained our 
tourist so long after breakfast. The pastor of Greenfield Hill 
was like Coleridge's Ancient Mariner in the power of fascinat- 
ing even a wedding guest and holding him fast. Our wedding 
guest (for so we may call him) escaped in time to dine at Strat- 
ford, where he seems to have had friends but found nobody at 
home, and thence he “ pushed on to New Haven.” He makes 
no mention of the ferry across the Housatonic, but evidently 
the day was far spent before he was on the Milford side of the 
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river. “The last part of the ride,” he says, “ was solitary, as 
it was in the evening; but it was the better calculated for 
reflection. I was drawing nigh to the seat of my former 
pleasures ; the recollection of a thousand happy circumstances 

. crowded round my heart and awakened some of its 
choicest emotions.” . . “In this way was the gloom of the eve- 
ning forgotten, and the tediousness of ten long miles entirely 
lost.” In this sentimental mood he arrives at New Haven, an 
hour perhaps after the Saturday sunset. ‘Unwilling to sit 
down and spend the remainder of the evening with strangers, 
grog-bruisers, etc.,” he says, “I immediately went in pursuit of 
my old friend Leander, but he was, unfortunately for me, out 
of town on a tour of duty. Not satisfied with a single at- 
tempt, I repaired to Mr. H—s, and the very friendly reception 
I met with from every one secured me as 2 guest. My port- 
manteau was sent for; and I was made as happy as I wished 
to be. After answering all the questions that were asked me, 
in as satisfactory manner as I could, I retired to my couch and 
slept in peace.” 

Now that our traveler has brought us to New Haven, we are 
naturally curious to know more precisely where he is, and who 
the friends are that have so kindly greeted him. I can make 
no conjecture about his “old friend Leander,” but thinking of 
the New Haven families whose names began with H,—such as 
Hotchkiss, Hayes, Hall, Hubbard, and others,—all the indica- 
tions point toward one name, Hillhouse. At the head of Church 
street, stood the Hillhouse mansion ; and there it stands now 
with large additions which have converted it into Grove Hall. 
That was the residence of a dignified old lady, the childless 
widow of the Hon. James Abraham Hillhouse; and near by, 
at what was then the head of Temple Street, her husband’s 
nephew and adopted son, “Captain” James Hillhouse, had at 
that time his abode. Though still a young man, he was 
already eminent among his fellow citizens, and his house was 
always a center of hospitality. It was there, we may believe, 
that our traveler was sleeping that Saturday night. 

His next day’s record begins thus: “Sunday 16th. At- 
tended Divine service in the forenoon at the Brick, and heard a 
solid discourse from Dr. Dana, In the afternoon, my old place 
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of worship, the Chapel was honored with my presence,—where 
I was highly entertained with a sermon from Dr. Edwards, 
from these words: ‘In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.’ The discourse was accompanied with good music.” 

Thus far the diary has given us no mention of the month in 
which it was written, but, looking forward for dates, we find 
that “Sunday 30th” is followed by “ Monday, Dec. Ist.” It is 
well known that in those days President Stiles was keeping a 
diary which is still extant in the College Library. Turning 
over the volumes of that diary with some patience, we find 
that “ Nov. 16, 1788” was “ Lord’s-day ;”—that Mr. Morse who 
had been called to the Church in Charlestown, Mass., preached 
in the forenoon from Job xxviii., 28;—and that in the after- 
noon “Dr. Edwards, with whom Dr. Wales exchanged 
[preached from] Gen. ii., 27.” It is ninety-one years and four 
months lacking eight days (this March 8, 1880) since Dr. 
Edwards, Pastor of the White Haven Church in the Blue 
Meeting-house, exchanging pulpits with Dr. Wales, Professor 
of Divinity in Yale College, preached in the College Chapel 
from Gen. ii. 17, “In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die.” It is something to know that in the forenoon 
of the same day, Dr. Dana, Pastor of the First Church, in the 
Brick Meeting-house, preached a “solid discourse,” though we 
do not know what his text was.* 

Our traveler “spent the evening at Dr. Stiles’s,” whose house 
(his official residence) was on the spot now covered by the Col- 
lege Street Church. He seems not to have seen the President ; 
and, opening the life of President Stiles, I happened to dis- 
cover the reason why a former pupil would fail of seeing him 
at that hour. The venerable man lived very much by rule and 
method; and we are told that “he statedly retired, for several 
years, every Sabbath day at sunset, to pray for a select num- 
ber of Christian friends, with whom he privately agreed to 
observe this season for a mutual exercise of intercession at the 
throne of grace.” But our traveler had, nevertheless, a pleasant 
time that Sunday evening. His record is, “ The ladies are the 
same as when I was last at New Haven,—Amelia somewhat in- 


*The town records of Stamford show that on the 13th of November, 1788, 
David Holley and Martha Coggeshall were married by Col. Abraham Davenport. 


’ 
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disposed and consequently deprived of a part of her volubility. 
She was quite as agreeable, however, as she used to be. The- 
circumstance of meeting Messrs. Fitch and Morse added con- 
siderably to the pleasures of the evening.” 

The Mr. Morse who had been morning preacher that day in 
the college chapel, and was making a Sunday evening call on 
the ladies at Dr. Stiles’s, was Jedediah Morse, a graduate of 
1783,—who had been well known in New Haven as a Divinity 
student, as teacher of a school for young ladies, and as a col- 
lege tutor, and who, after a brief residence in Georgia, had 
already printed a volume which was the germ of great geogra- 
phies and gazetteers. The famous “father of American Geog: 
raphy” was also the father (two and a half years later) of a son 
whose inventive genius has brought the ends of the earth into 
instantaneous mutual communication. The Mr. Fitch who 
contributed to the pleasantness of the evening visit, was one of 
the college tutors—a graduate of 1777, and afterwards the first 
President of Williams College. It is almost a round century 
since our traveler met those two gentlemen at the President’s 
house ; but the interview seems not so very long ago when I 
remember that with both of them I had a personal acquaint- 
ance, and especially with Dr. Morse, who was in his later years 
a parishioner of mine, and at whose funeral I officiated. 

We are becoming acquainted with the writer of this dingy 
manuscript, though as yet we have no indication of what his 
name was. He employed himself the next day, “ Monday, 
17th,” in visiting old friends, ‘“‘ feeling happy” himself, and 
“endeavoring to make others so.” Evidently there was sun- 
shine in his face all day; and his diary tells us how the day 
ended. “In the evening joined a party of about twenty 
couple at Mr. Mix’s, and danced till about twelve.” At Mr. 
Mix’s; where was that? The house remains to this day in 
good condition, though of course not without some changes 
internal and external. Through a series of years it was my 
“own hired house ;” and to this day I never pass by it without 
tender remembrance of those busy, anxious, and yet happy 
years. It is on Elm street, next below the First Methodist 
Church. Devout old ladies—as venerable as the “elect lady,” 
to whom the Apostle John addressed one of his Kpistles—have 
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told me how they, in the “auld lang syne,” have danced in the 
ball-room there, which was at the eastern side of the house, on 
the second floor, and which in my day had been divided into 
two apartments. But where are the “twenty couple” who 
met there 
“To chase the flying hours with glowing feet,” 

Nov. 17, 1788? They seem to have had a lively time. Our 
genial friend records his own enjoyment of the evening: “TI 
was never in a room before with so many good dancers—not 
an indifferent dancer in the room. Miss S s. B 8, 
B w, and E s were alternately honored with my hand. 
I did my best to persuade them that I was a good partner. I 
retired to my couch with comfortable reflections and a good 
appetite for sleep.” 

Can we make out the four names which are indicated by 
initial and final letters? Miss S s is evidently Miss Stiles, 
a daughter of the president. Miss B s is probabiy Miss 
Beers, but I cannot identify her. Miss B w was perhaps a 
stranger. Miss E s is Miss Edwards. I knew her when 
her dancing days were over, and when the beauty of her youth 
had become the dignity of an honored matron. She was Mrs. 
Johnson, of Stratford, the elder sister of the late venerable 
Mrs. Whitney. Herself a grand-daughter of the world-famous 
theologian, Jonathan Edwards, who died president of a Presby- 
terian college at Princeton, her husband was a grandson of 
Samuel Johnson, the founder of the Episcopal Church in Con- 
necticut, and president of King’s (now Columbia) College in 
New York. Herself the daughter of the brilliant lawyer Pier- 
pont Edwards, her husband was the son of a more illustrious 
lawyer, William Samuel Johnson. 

The next day, “Tuesday, 18th,” our traveler records that he 
“ breakfasted with Samuel Broome, was treated with hospitality 
by the whole family, and set out for Hartford with him.” The 
Triennial Catalogue of Yale College shows that Samuel Platt 
Broome graduated A. B. in the class of 1786; that he was 
admitted to the same degree in the college at Princeton the 
same year, and that he died in 1811. At the date then, of the 
journal before us, he was a graduate of two years’ standing ; 
and we may be sure that there was not in New Haven a young 
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man whose prospects in relation to wealth were so brilliant as 
his. For a considerable period, the firm of Broome & Platt 
was more conspicuous in the commerce of New Haven than 
any other. The two partners lived near each other in what 
we call East Water street, where one of their dwellings remains 
to this day ; and in those two houses there was probably more 
of the luxury and display of wealth, more of “dash” and 
“ fashion ” than anywhere else this side of New York. There 
was between the two families some alliance by marriage, and 
Mrs. Platt, whether daughter or sister of Mr. Broome, was cel- 
ebrated for her beauty. She was said to be the most beautiful 
woman in America; and if that was so she was certainly the 
most beautiful in the world. Both families have passed away 
from New Haven, and their memory is passing away. The 
last survivor bere was a grand-daughter of Mr. Platt, who died 
in 1860. She had lived some years in a very humble dwelling 
at the corner of Crown and Temple streets, and as her old age 
had been sustained and cheered by the Christian brotherly 
kindness of the church in which she was a member, she 
bequeathed to that church for its poor members the little rem 
nant of ber worldly goods—the last of the wealth of that great 
house of Broome & Platt. 

Samuel Platt Broome, no doubt, figured at the dancing 
party of Monday evening, November 17, 1788; and there (we 
may suppose), having learned that our traveler was going to 
Hartford the next day, he offered to go with him, and invited 
him to breakfast. Accordingly, our friend (for so we may call 
him), having packed his portmanteau and thrown it over his 
saddle, takes leave of Mr. Hillhouse’s hospitable family, rides 
to Mr. Broome’s mansion, enjoys a sumptuous breakfast, and 
the two fellow-travelers, instead of taking seats (as we do) in a 
railway carriage, mount their horses and set out for Hartford. 
The road in those days (for neither “the Hartford Turnpike,” 
through Meriden, nor “the Middletown Turnpike” through 
Northford, had come into existence), was by Cedar Hill to 
North Haven and thence to Wallingford, where they halted for 
the night. The next day they breakfasted at Durham, dined 
at Middletown, and about sunset arrived at Hartford. There, 
if I may continue to mix up my personal recollections with my 
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commentary on the journal, they were on ground with which 
I began to be familiar about twenty-four years later, and there 
was my wife’s birth-piace. We were therefore, both of us, 
curious to know just where our friend (for we had already 
begun to feel a very friendly interest in him), would go in 
Hartford. The next words of the diary told us. “As soon as 
our horses were attended to we repaired to Col. Wadsworth’s, 
Broome with his compliments, and I with my letters.” “Col. 
Wadsworth’s!” We knew very well where that was, for my 
wife’s mother, then a young lady of fifteen years, was Col. 
Wadsworth’s youngest daughter, and to my wife herself in her 
childhood that house was as familiar as our own house is 
to-day. 

Col. Wadsworth’s house was on the spot where the Wads- 
worth Atheneum now stands. It was the house in which he 
was born, and in which his father had lived and died—the 
Rev. Daniel Wadsworth who was pastor of the First Church in 
Hartford, from 1782 to 1747. In his boyhood, he was appren- 
ticed by his widowed mother to Matthew Talcott, of Middle- 
town, who was her brother, and to whom she felt that she could 
safely entrust the bringing up of her only son to the business 
of a merchant. Young Jeremiah Wadsworth learned that 
business well. He became a prosperous merchant in Middle- 
town, trading largely with the West India Islands. Living 
with his uncle, whose wife was a daughter of Rev. William 
Russell and a grand daughter of Rev. James Pierpont, he mar- 
ried a younger sister of Mrs. Talcott, Mehitabel (otherwise 
called Mabel) Russell; and Middletown continued to be his 
home till after the beginning of the war for Independence. In 
1777, he removed his family to the old homestead, and in that 
house in which he was born his children were brought up. By 
reason of his extraordinary ability as a business man, he be- 
came Commissary-General of the Continental army, and after- 
wards Commissary-General, in effect, of the French auxiliary 
army. In the last mentioned employment he continued till the 
end of the war; and thus instead of being beggared, as so many 
revolutionary officers were, by the bankruptcy of the Conti- 
nental treasury, he found himself wealthy—perhaps the richest 
man in Connecticut, for as having been the purchaser of sup- 
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plies for the French army he had accounts to settle with a gov- 
ernment that could pay. 

The relation of Col. Wadsworth to those armies made his 
house on one occasion the scene of a memorable interview. In 
the summer of 1780, Washington, whose head-quarters were 
on the Hudson, proposed to the Count de Rochambeau, then at 
Newport in command of the recently arrived French army, an 
attack on New York. Letters were sent to the French Admiral 
in the West Indies, with a request for naval assistance from 
that quarter. Meanwhile a conference between Washington 
and the commanders of the welcome but as yet useless French 
fleet and army was necessary. Just then it was that Benedict 
Arnold, who had been entrusted with the command of the for- 
tress at West Point, attempted to consummate his crime. On 
Thursday the 14th of September, 1780, Washington wrote from 
his head-quarters to Arnold at West Point, “I shall be at 
Peekskill on Sunday evening, on my way to Hartford to meet 
the French Admiral and General. You will be pleased to send 
down a guard of a captain and fifty men at that time, and direct 
the quartermaster to have a night's forage for about forty 
horses. You will keep this to yourself as I wish to make my 
journey a secret.” Arnold was already in correspondence with 
Sir Henry Clinton at New York; and he saw that the time 
had come to attempt the execution of his design. Washington 
began his journey on Monday, September 18, and in his com- 
pany were La Fayette, Knox and Hamilton. They could 
hardly have arrived at Hartford before Wednesday, Sept. 20. 
On their arrival in Hartford, they were received with military 
honors, the Governor’s Guards and a company of artillery being 
on duty. Gov. Trumbull, Col. Wadsworth, and other distin- 
guished men met the great Commander-in-chief, and conducted 
him to the house of Col. Wadsworth. The French General, 
Count de Rochambeau, and the French Admiral, the Cheva- 
lier de Ternay, with their suite, arrived soon afterward, and 
were received with appropriate honors at their landing; and 
then, in front of the old State house, Washington first grasped 
the hand of Rochambeau who had already achieved distinction 
in European campaigns and battles, and who was to share with 
him, a few months later, in the plans and movements which 
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compelled the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, and made 
our Independence an established fact. The consultation (in 
1780) was held at the house of Col. Wadsworth ; and from that 
house, after a day of anxious conference, Washington set out 
on his return to the Highlands where, during his brief absence, 
Arnold’s great treason had been exposed and baffled. This 
was only eight years and two months before the evening in 
which Samuel Broome and our friend who as yet is nameless, 
called at the same door, the one with his compliments, the 
other with his letters of introduction. 

“We,” says our friend, “ were rather in our dishabilles ; but 
’t was no matter, we were travelers, and they were none of them 
in the habit of regarding a powdered head and a pretty coat 
as the standard of excellence,—their tastes are formed upon 
better principles. After delivering our compliments and let- 
ters, we were about leaving them, but were prevented by their 
importunities to stay and spend the evening. We needed but 
little coaxing ; we laid aside our hats and our whips and re- 
solved to stay as long as they wanted us. The beautiful Miss 
H—s [Hopkins], the handsome Miss S—r [Seymour], and the 
pretty Miss B—Il [Bull], were of our party. Music, dancing, 
and sociality constituted our amusements. Miss B—Il sing 
the Hermit sweetly. I wished to accompany her with a flute, 
but I dared not tell them so. The bell rung much earlier than 
I wished, and I left them when I would willingly have staid 
longer.” 

The bell referred to was the nine o'clock bell, the old New 
England curfew, after which it was hardly good manners to 
prolong an evening call. 

Under date of “ Thursday 20th,” the diarist records that, 
after breakfasting at his lodgings, he “sat half an hour under 
the hands of the /risieur” before going out to deliver his letters. 
He seems to have been a stranger in Hartford and desirous of 
making a favorable impression. So we see him, with his head 
nicely powdered and his queue newly tied in a black ribbon, 
walking along Main street, for in those days few Hartford peo- 
ple of mark and fashion lived on any other street. He “ called 
on Mr. Strong, and was much disappointed in not seeing Mrs. 
Strong. My feelings,” he adds, “ were prepared to meet an old 
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friend, and to have them so suddenly checked by the informa- 
tion that she was so indisposed as to render her recovery doubt- 
ful, was painful.” In November, 1788, Nathan Strong (after- 
wards Dr. Strong) had been for nearly fifteen years pastor of the 
First Church in Hartford, and was already one of the first men in 
Connecticut—the peer of Dr. Dwight as he had been his college 
class-mate. His ministry of forty-one years was terminated by 
his death, Dec. 25, 1816. I well remember the sensation which 
his death produced, and how that sensation was renewed and 
deepened by the death of President Dwight a few days later. 
Mrs. Strong was Anna McCurdy of Lyme. She had been mar- 
ried less than two years; and her life (as the diary intimates) 
was then coming to its close. 

Mr. Strong’s house was the next door to Col. Wadsworth’s, 
and there, it seems, our traveler had been invited to dine. I 
will venture to transcribe from his record. “ We were soon 
seated at the table; our company consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wadsworth, Miss St. John, Misses Harriet and Caty, Messrs, 
D. Wadsworth, Samuel Broome, and myself. We were all 
cheerful: how could we be otherwise when the heads of the 
table were peculiarly so—/er countenance as placid as a sum- 
mer eve, and Ais full of benignity, equally expressive of the 
goodness of his heart and the greatness of his soul. After din- 
ner the ladies retired to dress for a visit to Miss Bull, except 
Miss St. John, who was indisposed with a toothache. W—, 
B , and myself amused ourselves in the parlor with music un- 
til tea-time, when we followed the ladies. I was pleased with 
Miss Bull yesterday, but more so to-day. I trow she is a good 
girl. Immediately after tea we returned to Col. Wadsworth’s, 
and spent the evening in a manner that was to me delightfully 
instructive. A circle of only five—we did not wish it enlarged, 
and our good stars were uppermost. Nota single individual 
interrupted our converse until ten o’clock. Our subjects of 
conversation were various: we ran counter to all the rules of 
modern politeness; we did not, to my recollection, say a word 
about fashions or plays and such like matters, nor did we 
scandalize a single character through the whole course of the 
evening, but we acted in direct agreement with our feelings.” 
After describing, in a somewhat effusive way, the course and 
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character of their talk the writer portrays the interlocutors in 
the dialogue. “ Harriet has read a good deal and has reflected a 
good deal on what she has read. Hence she has many obser- 
vations of her own— not eccentric, but pleasingly original. 
She has one of the happiest tempers in the world, and delights 
in making those happy who are around her. She speaks 
highly of many and ill of none. Add to these a happy talent 
of adapting her conversation to the company she is in, and it is 
not strange that she should be thought an agreeable girl, 
Although she is not a beauty, yet her countenance is beauti- 
fully expressive.” 

We will pause a moment before this pen-portrait. Among 
the Trumbull pictures in the School of Fine Arts, there are 
five miniatures of ladies in one frame, No. 22. The date is 
1791, three years later than the date of this journal. The first 
of the five is Harriet Wadsworth, and the painter has made 
“her countenance ”"—I will not say an ideal beauty, but beau- 
tiful as well as “ beautifully expressive.” Perhaps affection 
added something of poetry to the likeness, for the family tradi- 
tion is that the painter was her lover. 

A monument in the parish church-yard of St. George, on the 
island of Bermuda, bears this inscription : 

TO THE 
MEMORY 
OF 
HARRIETT WADSWORTH 
or Hartrorp, Con., U. 8. A., 
WHO DIED IN THIS ISLAND, 
OF A CONSUMPTION, 
APRIL 10, 1793. 
AGED 24 
YEARS. 

In that lively and happy company at Col. Wadsworth’s, 
Thursday evening, November 20, 1788, there was no thought 
of such a record to be made so soon. 

“Man's want of foresight only fools deplore— 
The wise thank Heaven that has bestowed no more.” 

We return to our admiring friend’s pen-portraits of the com- 
pany. “Caty is her younger sister, with a face as indicative of 
a good heart as a lamb’s is of its meekness. She seems to pos- 
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sess all the virtues of her sister, but that they are of a younger 
growth. She wants a little of that grace which enables Har- 
riet to do every thing to advantage; and a few more years 
will probably add to the list of her agreeables.” 

Here we pause again :—Catharine Wadsworth was at that 
time not quite fifteen years old. Her miniature is one of the 
five which I have mentioned, being directly under her sister’s ; 
and it shows that when she was in her eighteenth year her face, 
still indicative of a good heart, was in the full bloom of beauty ; 
and on the wall of an apartment in my house is a portrait (cop- 
ied from the original, by Sully), which shows what she was 
when “a few more years,” without effacing the glow of maiden 
beauty, had blended with it the charm of matronly dignity and 


grace. 
I proceed with our friend’s record of his impressions :—“As 


for Daniel, he is a strange youth. Wath his pockets full of 


money, he had rather, at any time, sit down at home betwixt 
his two sisters, and by some new act of tenderness call forth 
their affection toward him, than to be in the dest and most fash- 
tonable company [best and fashionable underscored as “ wrote 
sarkastic ”], at the gaming-table, or in any place where he can 
spend his money in an honorable and polite way. [llonorable 
and polite again “‘ wrote sarkastic.”] "Tis true as it is strange ; 
and furthermore he is warmly attached to the principles of vir- 
tue and morality, and really he is not ashamed of his God.” 

This “strange youth” was so eccentric through a long life, 
and his family affections, though he was childless, were so 
strong that in his old age he took the lead in building upon the 
site of what had been his father’s and his grandfather's home, 
the WADSWORTH ATHENEUM,* devoted to public uses, one part 
of it to the Connecticut Historical Society, another part to the 
Hartford Young Men’s Institute, and another part to a Gallery 
of Paintings. - Itis his filial tribute to the memory of his ances- 
tors who were identified with Hartford from its beginning ; 
and, designed as their monument, it is his also. I think I 
may say of the many who have inherited or are to inherit the 

* Other citizens of Hartford, with the public spirit characteristic of that city, 
contributed liberally, but Mr. Wadsworth’s gifts to the institution, including the 
site, were estimated at not less than $20,000, 
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remainder of his wealth, there is not one who regrets that 
princely gift to Hartford, or is not proud of it. Nor can I 
refuse to say of that “strange youth,” who loved his home so 
well, that the tender affection for his sisters which is portrayed 
in what I have just been telling, lived in him to the last 
Though he survived for more than fifty years that elder sister 
whose decay and death he watched in lone Bermuda, he never 
seemed to lose the freshness of his grief. 

Having interpolated so much about the Wadsworth family, 
I will add, before returning to our friend’s description of that 
evening’s pleasure, that Col. Wadsworth, having served as Rep- 
resentative in Congress for three successive terms, from the 
organization of the government in 1789, died in 1804 of prema- 
ture decay, the result of hardships and exposures in the war for 
independence. Madam Wadsworth lived to extreme old age, 
and died in 1817. I saw her buried by the side of her hus- 
band, her grave being the last save one (or possibly two), that 
was made in the old burial ground behind the Center Church. 
As I stood there among the spectators that had been drawn 
together by the unwonted sight of a burial in that old place, 
I little thought that children of mine would trace their descent 
through her from James Pierpont and Thomas Hooker. 

Returning now from this digression, and resuming our 
friend’s description of the pleasant company that evening at 
Col. Wadsworth’s, we are reminded that New Haven had a 
representative there in the’ person of “Sam! Broome.” Him 
the writer describes as ‘‘a lad of good sense but rather trifling 
at times,” and then says, “He possesses a talent at punning, 
and by occasionally throwing in a remark he prevented us from 
becoming too seriously sentimental.” So we may congratulate 
ourselves that New Haven did really, though indirectly con- 
tribute something toward completing and rounding out the 
enjoyment of the occasion. Even a trifler, and a punster, may 
sometimes be of use when the conversation is growing thought- 
ful and is in danger of becoming too serious or too “senti- 
mental.” 

At a reasonable hour, our friend repaired to his lodgings ; 
but he did not resign himself to sleep till he had read from 
“Elegant Extracts” (a volume which I remember though it is 
VOL. V. 2 
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now obsolete) several pathetic and descriptive pieces which the 
ladies had commended to his notice, and on which his critical 
judgment coincided with theirs. 

The next morning, “ Friday 21st,” we find him immediately 
after breakfast mounting his “ Rosinante” and “ setting his face 
westward,” with letters and whatever else he had “for the 
name of Talcott.” He went out to the Talcott “family man- 
sion on the hill,” beyond where the American Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb now is. Approaching the house, he was met 
by “a venerable old gentleman” to whom he introduced bim- 
self as bringing “ letters from New York”—which, by the way, 
is the first intimation we have had of where he came from. 
The “family mansion” was at that time held by a son of Gov. 
Talcott, Chief Magistrate of His Majesty’s Colony of Connecti- 
cut from 1724 to his death in 1741,—a period of 17 years. A 
sister of his was the mother of Col. Wadsworth. Austin 
Talcott, Attorney General of the State of New York—one of 
the most brilliant names in the history of the legal profession 
in that great State—was his grandson, a great-grandson of Gov. 
T. In the conversation which ensues after our traveler has 
entered the house, and in which there is a hardly perceptible 
flavor of the medical profession, it comes out that his name is 
CoGSWELL; and at last we know beyond a peradventure who 
he is. 

Mason Fitch Cogswell was a graduate of Yale College in the 
class of 1780, and was honored as the foremost in that class. 
The war for Independence was then in progress ; and he imme- 
diately began the study—and I may say, the practice—of 
medicine and surgery under an elder brother who was a sur- 
geon in the army. He was stationed for a time in Stamford, 
where his brother had married into the Davenport family, and 
where he was at home in families of the highest position and 
culture. After the war, he resided, I know not how long, in 
New York; and he seems now to be making a journey from 
New York to keep Thanksgiving at his father’s house. 

His father was the Rev. James Cogswell,* who had been 

* For a full account of Rev. James Cogswell, D.D., the reader may consult 


“Trumbull’s History of Connecticut,” ii., 178-184; “ Miss Larned’s History of 
Windham County,” i., 411-427; and “ Sprague’s Annals,” i., 445-448, 
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from 1744 to 1771 the pastor of the Church in Canterbury, but 
for the last six years had been pastor in Scotland, a parish of 
Windham. His mother was Alice Fitch of the great Fitch 
family in eastern Connecticut, and her mother was a descendant 
from the famous hero of the Pequot war, John Mason. Thus 
it came to pass that his name was Mason Fitch Cogswell. At 
the date of this journal he was apparently making his first 
acquaintance with Hartford; and in that day’s ride to the Tal- 
cott mansion, he had passed—unconscious of the future—the 
site now occupied by a great institution which had its origin 
from the calamity of the daughter to whom he gave his mother’s 
name, Alice Cogswell. 

Having accompanied him, thus leisurely, from Stamford to 
Hartford, we must hasten through the remainder of his journey. 
The next day, “Saturday 22d,” he was ferried across the Con- 
necticut at an early hour, and arrived at his father’s house in 
the evening. “The tear of pleasure glittered” in that father’s 
eye as he embraced his son, and when the time for evening 
worship came, “the old gentleman,” as the journal tells us, 
“ prayed with unusual fervency and affection.” 

For “Sunday 21st,” the record opens, —“ Attended divine 
service, and was delighted both with the preaching and music. 
My feelings before I entered the house, were attuned to har- 
mony, and the music which was uncommonly good, striking 
upon the already vibrating cords, prepared me in the best pos- 
sible manner for the erisuing discourse from ‘Mv son, keep 
thyself pure.’ The filial hearer (evidently) confounded with 
the text the application of it which he made to himself and 
which he knew was in his father’s thoughts. The text was 
from 1 Tim. vi., 22: “ Keep thyself pure,” said the apostle to 
the young preacher; but he did not in that connection say 
“ My son.” 

Monday was a stormy day; and our traveler was all day at 
home. ‘Tuesday he visited some old friends. Wednesday was 
stormy again, and cold ; and he spent most of the day with his 
father who was indisposed. But “in the evening as a prelude 
to Thanksgiving”—so the journal tells us,—“I went up and 
drank a mug of flip with Esq. Devotion, and ate pompion pie 
with his wife.” Then as he writes, he adds the explanation, 
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“ How cold it grows! Iam too dull to write in my journal . . 
Perhaps the flip has run round my intellects, or, what is worse, 
the pompion pie.” 

I will abbreviate, as much as I can, his partly humorous 
record of Thanksgiving day, “ Thursday, 27th.” The duties of 
the day had been to him such as he had never encountered be- 
fore. His father, being too ill to officiate in the Thanksgiving 
service, devolved on him the duty of reading to the congrega- 
tion an appropriate discourse—or, as he called it, “ preaching.” 
His desire to please ‘‘a beloved parent overcame” his diffi- 
dence; and at the appointed hour, with the psalm-book in his 
pocket, and his printed or written sermon in his hand, he pre- 
sented himself at church and told the elders what their pastor 
had commissioned him to do. His offer was thankfully 
acknowledged, and he seated himself in the minister's pew. 
But “a venerable sage” got up and led him into the deacon’s 
seat. He was invited to go up higher; but the thought, 
“Humble thyself and thou shalt be exalted,” kept him out of 
the too lofty pulpit. “A silence of about ten minutes fol- 
lowed. Several efforts were made to obtain a prayer, but in 
vain. He was honored with the first invitation; but, setting 
aside all other considerations, the respect he bore to gray hairs 
prevented his making the attempt. They were all so graceless 
or so full of grace, that they could not be prevailed on to pray 
for their preacher. He perceived that nothing would be done 
without him,” and being “requested to proceed” he “ pulled 
out his psalm-book, and his hand trembled but very little. 
‘Let us sing,’ said he, ‘the 97th Psalm,’ and he read it with a 
very audible voice. The music was fine; it entirely dissipated 
his timidities, and as soon as it ceased he arose, and if he had 
had one on, he would probably have stroked his band ; but as 
he had none, he wiped his face with his pocket handkerchief, 
named his text, and went on. Some people would have called 
it reading ;.but, really, he acted the preacher to admiration, as 
he was afterwards told by numbers of the congregation. The 
exercises were closed with an anthem from Isaiah ‘Sing O ye 
heavens,’ etc., which was most enchantingly sung. 

“ After church, he repaired to his friend Devotion’s, and was 
treated with quite as much respect and attention as he desired. 
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He drank flip, ate turkeys, pigs, pompion pies, apple pies, tarts, 
&c., &c., till he was perfectly satisfied. After supper he went 
home, gave thanks with his father, smoked a pipe for compa- 
ny’s sake, bade the old folks good night, went into the kitchen, 
sung a number of songs to Polly and Betsey [his sisters], ate 
apples and nuts with them, and went to bed well satisfied with 
the transactions of the day.” 

It occurs to me that among the hearers in the Scotland meet- 
ing-house that day, there must have been a certain bashful and 
studious boy ten years old, with a marvelous appetite for 
knowledge, and with a keen and quiet observation of men and 
things, who had already—two years earlier—picked up Latin 
enough to understand the Triennial Catalogue of Yale, and 
whose parents had been advised by Parson Cogswell (though 
they needed no persuasion) to give him a liberal education. 
That boy was James L. Kingsley ; and it startles me to remem- 
ber that more than a quarter of a century ago the venerable 
Professor Kingsley passed away from this living and dying 
world. 

On “ Friday, 28th,” our friend rides to Windham—dines at 
Maj. Backus’s, where he finds “pompion pies again in abun- 
dance”—then sets out for Lebanon “in search of a friend 
whom he has already mentioned more than once under the ap- 
parently fictitious name of “Orlands,” but whom I cannot 
identify. He finds him—just where he wished to find him—at 
Mr. Porter’s. There he. had a delightful evening with Emily 
and Sophy, the daughters of Mr. Porter, and a charming sister 
of “Orlands,” named Eliza. That Mr. Porter had been Gov. 
Trumbull’s confidential secretary through all the war; and 
therefore we are not surprised to find our friend saying, “ Miss 
Trumbull made us happy an hour or so with her company. 
Her person is elegant, though small; her countenance agreea- 
bly expressive and what is generally called handsome. Her 
first appearance is much in her favor. I will wait till I see her 
again before I say anything more about her.” 

Miss Trumbull was grand-daughter of the old war governor 
who had died three years before, and daughter of the second 
Jonathan who became governor ten years later. 

The next day, ‘‘ Saturday 29th,” was one of those wet autumn 
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days that introduce the winter. But our friend says, “ We 
walked or rather waded over to Col. Trambull’s, and sat and 
chatted an hour with him; Mrs. Trumbull and Faithy all 
agreeable, the former peculiarly so—and the appearance of the 
latter, tho’ reserved, such as inspires you with a desire of be- 
coming intimately acquainted.” The miniatures of these two 
ladies are in the same group of five with the two daughters of 
Col. Wadsworth, Mrs. Trumbull in the center, Miss Faith 
Trumbull (afterwards Mrs. Daniel Wadsworth) in the right 
hand upper corner. 

There is a great deal of history connected with old Lebanon 
-—so much that I dare not begin to touch upon it. Our trav- 
eler was hindered by the rain from proceeding to Norwich that 
day, as he had intended, but at an early hour the next mor- 
ning (Sunday, Nov. 30), he made the short ride. “ About 
half past 8,” he says, “I arrived at Gov. Huntington’s, my for- 
mer home, and the manner in which I was welcomed made it 
as much soas ever. Had I been an own brother, Mrs. Hunting- 
ton could not have treated me with more tenderness and affec- 
tion, and I never before saw the Governor so social and con- 
versible.” 

Here are allusions which become intelligible when we jearn 
that Rev. James Cogswell’s wife, Alice Fitch, died in 1772, soon 
after his settlement in Scotland—that in 1773 he married the 
widow of his predecessor, Mr. Devotion, when Mason Fitch 
Cogswell was twelve years old—and that the boy was afterwards 
placed in the family of Mr. Huntington, at Norwich, where be 
was fitted for college. Samuel Huntington, whose name is sub- 
scribed to the Declaration of Independence, was born in that 
parish of Scotland. Like another subscriber to that Declara- 
tion, Roger Sherman, he was brought up a mechanic; and like 
Roger Sherman he made hi» self a greatlawyer.* In his youth 
he won the heart and hand of the Parson’s comely daughter, 
Martha Devotion. So when Mrs. Huntington’s mother had be- 
come the wife of Mason F. Cogswell’s father, they were in 
some figurative and step-sense an elder sister and a younger 
brother. 

* Samuel Huntington was President of the Continental Congress in 1779 and 
1780. In 1786, after the death of Gov. Matthew Griswold, he was chosen Gov- 
ernor, and was annually re-elected till his death in 1796. 
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Our traveler’s ten miles ride that Sunday morning was not 
regarded as an excuse for absence from public worship. He 
“attended divine service both A. M. and P. M., and heard two 
metaphysical discourses from Mr. King,* and on the whole was 
well pleased with them—thought however, he was a little out 
of his latitude.” 

In the evening, the Sabbath having ended at sunset, our 
friend made a call at Mr. Woodbridge’s, where Clara and Han- 
nah were as glad to see him as he was to see them, and “ paid 
more attention to” him “ than to all the other gentlemen in the 
room.” But in recording the fact, he checks the temptation to 
vanity by the consideration, “they see me once in three years, 
and them they see every day.” Returning to his lodgings at 
the decorous hour of nine, he had time to “converse an hour 
with the Governor and his lady” before retiring to rest. 

He remained in Norwich four days longer, visiting old friends 
with great enjoyment. Of Monday he records that though it 
was “a du!l disagreeable day, ’t was sunshine in the house.” 
“Refused several invitations to dine out, that I might eat tur- 
key with the Governor. Thanksgiving not gone yet, for we had 
flip and pompion pies both. Drank several glasses of port, 
and was much pleased with several musical anecdotes from the 
Governor.” After visiting several old friends with much pleas- 
ure, and drinking tea with “Clara and Hannah,” he returned 
“about 8, and the last of the evening was equal to the first. 
Sammy and Fanny,”+ so runs the record, “have improved ex- 
ceedingly since I last saw them, both in mind and manners.” 
He was not aware that Sammy, of whom, a college graduate of 
three years’ standing, he made mention so familiarly, was to be 
not many years later, Chief Justice and then Governor of Ohio 
—a state which in that year, 1788, had no existence even as a 
territory under territorial government, in which the earliest 
permanent settlement had just been made by a pioneer emigra- 

* Rev. Walter King was pastor of the Second Church in Norwich (at “the 
Landing’’) from 1787 to 1811. He was contemporary in College with Dr. M. F. 
Cogswell, though in a later class, 1782. 

+ Samuel and Frances Huntington, children of Rev. Joseph Huntington, D.D., 
were the adopted children of his brother the Governor. The first, “Sammy,” 


was a graduate of Yale College in the class of 1785. The latter, ‘‘ Fanny,” be- 
came the wife of Rev. Edward D. Griffin, D.D. 
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tion from New England, and which in 1802 was received into 
the Union, the first-born of the Ordinance of 1787. Thinking 
of what Ohio is to-day with its three millions of people, and 
with the illustrious names which it has given to our national 
history, we can hardly read this patronizing mention of “ Sam- 
my’s” improvement in mind and manners without a feeling as 
if it came to us from a very remote antiquity. The convention 
about which our friend had a chat with the Governor was 
doubtless that which in the January preceding had given the 
ratification of Connecticut to the Constitution of the United 
States. Of that Convention, Gov. Huntington was a conspicu- 
ous member; and this reminds us that when the genial diarist 
sat there chatting and smoking the calumet with the Governor, 
the government of the United States had not come into being. 
Eleven of the Thirteen States had adopted the Constitution ; 
electors of President were to be chosen in those eleven States 
on the first Wednesday in January; the electors were to meet 
in their several colleges on the first Wednesday in February ; 
and on the fourth of March the First Congress was to meet in 
New York. In fact, for want of a quorum in the two houses, the 
organization of the national government was not completed 
till April 30, 1789. 

Returning to the diary from which we have wandered, we 
find that on Tuesday our friend “ breakfasted with Gen. Hun- 
tington,—dined at Dr. Lathrop’s,—drank tea at Mr. Andrew 
Huntington’s,—and supped with William Leffingwell,” return- 
ing to lodge “at the Governor's.” Without pausing on the 
other names here mentioned—some of them notable in history, 
we find our attention arrested by a New Haven name, William 
Leffingwell. Looking forward we read in the next day’s re- 
cord, “ Dined at William Leffingwell’s. Mr. L. was my class- 
mate at New Haven. We chatted about old matters with 
much pleasure. Joa., sister to William, is a smart girl, or I am 
much out of my conjectures. She has a pleasing countenance, 
an expressive eye, and possesses good manners. Saml. Hun- 
tington and Dan. Lathrop were likewise of our party. A full 
grown turkey, and more pompion pie,” etc., “ everything in nice 
order.” 

Old people remember a time when Mr. Leffingwell, residing 
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in the old fashioned but stately mansion ov Chapel street at the 
corner of Temple, with a terraced garden which extended half 
way up to College street, was recognized as the richest citizen 
of New Haven.* The last survivor of his immediate family is 
our old friend, a valued member and officer of this Historical 
Society, Dr. Edward H. Leffingwell. One of his daughters, 
Caroline Mary, was the wife of Augustus Russell Street; and 
the memory of her public spirit, as well as of his, is perpetuated 
in the edifice and the endowments of the School of Fine Arts. 
A grand daughter of William Leffingwell, Caroline Augusta 
Street, was the wife of Admiral Foote; and thus the old man- 
sion, built by Jared Ingersoll before the revolution, and in later 
times the residence of Mr. Leffingwell, then of Mr. Street, and 
then of Admiral Foote, came to be known by the name of the 
gallant Admiral. 

Those who knew Mrs. Leffingwell long afterward when she 
had become a grandmother, and especially those who were 
acquainted with her housekeeping, cannot but understand that 
the supper of Tuesday night, and the dinner of Wednesday were 
not only well got up, “every thing in nice order,”’ but were 
enlivened and brightened by her sprightly talk. We may be 


* William Leffingwell, born September, 1765; was the eldest son of Col. Chris- 
topher Leffingwell, a distinguished citizen of Norwich. as his ancestors had been 
from the beginning. The Triennial Catalogue of Yale College shows that he was 
graduated in the class of 1786. The discrepancy between that official record and 
the statement which makes him “classmate at New Haven,” with Dr. Cogswell, 
is readily explained by the supposition that having entered the class of 1780 at a 
very immature age (which was what bright boys were permitted to do in those 
days), he withdrew for a time and afterwards took his place in the class of 1786, 
graduating A. B. at the age of twenty-one, instead of fifteen. 

He seems to have chosen for himself a mercantile rather than a professional 
career. For several years after leaving college he resided at Norwich where he 
Wag post-master when Washington was president. He seems also to have had a 
business partnership with his father. About the year 1793 he removed to New 
York, where he became an active partner in mercantile business with Hezekiah 
Beers Pierpont, under the firm of Leffingwell & Pierpont. In 1809 he retired from 
business and established his home in New Haven. Here he died in 1834. 

His wife was Sally Beers, daughter of Isaac Beers, and on her mother’s side 
descended from the Mansfields. (I write her name Sally for such was her pref- 
erence—not Sarah, certainly not Sallie.) William Leffingwell and Sally Beers 
were married by the bride’s uncle, Rev. Achilles Mansfield, of Killingworth (now 
Clinton), in the evening before the commencement which was to make the 
bridegroom a Bachelor of Arts. 





—— 
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sure that she, the daughter of the famed New Haven bookseller 
Isaac Beers, and from her early girlhood conspicuous among the 
young ladies of the college town, which did not become a city 
even in name till 1784, had much to say in the pleasant 
conversation between her husband and her guest, about their 
college friendsand college days. It could not but be a pleasant 
party,—six at the table, all young,—four gentlemen as well 
as the hostess overflowing with memories of Yale and of New 
Haven,—and that “smart girl,” Joanna Leffingwell, whose 
“ pleasing countenance” retained something of its beauty, and 
whose “expressive eye” had not lost its expressiveness, when I 
knew her, almost half a century later, an honored “ mother in 
Israel,” the widow of Charles (not Daniel) Lathrop.* 

The next day (Thursday) was like the other days at Nor- 
wich ;—breakfast with his “old friend and good friend Shu- 
bael ;’"— dinner “with the Governor and family” at Mr. Breed’s, 
where Shubael and his wife were also present, and where the 
inevitable “pompion pie” suggested the thought of how soon 
he would be beyond the reach of that New England dainty ;— 
an after-dinner call at Mr. Coit’s,—tea at Mr. Moore’s ;—and 
the evening at Mr. Leffingwell’s again “in a circle of no less 
than sixteen ladies, besides many other supernumeraries.” To 
the record of all this he adds, “ About nine, went to my lodg- 
ings, proposed a plan to the Governor and received his appro- 
bation, ate supper, smoked the calumet for the last time, and 
bade them all a good night.” 

On Friday, Dec. 5, our traveler, having taken leave of Nor- 
wich friends, journeyed toward his father’s home, by the some- 
what meandering way of all his “ uncles and aunts in Lisbon, 
Preston, and Canterbury ;” and those uncles and aunts, with all 
the cousins, seem to have been the most loving and amiable 
people in the world. Arriving at the Scotland parsonage again 
on Saturday, he was detained there by a storm which gave him 
time for reading and writing, and for ‘receiving lessons of 
divine instruction from the lips of” his “affectionate parent.” 
Wednesday, Dec. 10, the weather having become propitious, he 

* Mrs. Lathrop was the mother of Rev. Daniel W. Lathrop, long a resident of 


Five of her daughters were wives of missionaries to the heathen 


New Haven. 
In 1788, any New Eugland girl would as soon have 


of India and Ceylon. 


thought of becoming the mother of five crowned queens. 
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went to Mansfield for the sake of visiting two more cousins, 
whose amiable qualities he sums up by saying, “In short, they 
are two Fitches, which is sufficiently explanatory to myself.” 

From Mansfield, the next day’s travel brought him to 
Lebanon again, iis solitary ride being cheered by the pleasant 
thought that all the relatives whom he had been visiting, and 
who had received him with kindliest affection, were so well 
worth knowing. Those uncles, aunts and cousins seem to have 
been fair specimens of what I may venture to call the old Con- 
necticut gentry,—well-to-do people, living comfortably and hon- 
estly on their own acres, working six days and resting on the 
seventh according to the commandment,—thinking people, 
whose intellectual life was nourished chiefly by the Bible and 
the doctrinal exposition of it from the pulpit,—men and women 
whose hereditary Puritanism had not vanished into Estheti- 
cism, and who were therefore characterized more by strength of 
opinions about right and wrong than by exquisiteness of taste, 
—-plain people with no aristocratic pretensions, yet gentry as 
descended from ancestors whom they honored, and for whose 
sake they were ready to welcome every cousin who did not dis- 
honor the stock (the gens) from which they came. All the 
kindred whom our traveling friend had visited in Preston, Lis- 
bon, Canterbury, and Mansfield, were as he proudly calls them 
“ Fitches,” and they all knew their descent from James Fitch, 
the famous first minister of Norwich. 

At Mrs. Tisdale’s in Lebanon, he had “another charming 
evening with the ladies,” and yet he took time for a cal! at 
“Col. Trumbull’s,” where he renewed bis acquaintance with 
Daniel and Harriet Wadsworth who had just arrived from 
Hartford. The next morning (Friday, Dec. 12), after walking 
“over to Col. Trumbull’s,” where he had promised “to call 
for letters.” The post office system of the United States was 
then in its infancy, and an opportunity of sending letters from 
Lebanon to Hartford by a friendly traveler was precious. 
After an hour of talk “with the ladies and with Daniel,” and 
“some time with the Colonel,” and much delight in “the paint- 
ings of his brother” whom we call Col. Trumbull, he set his 
face toward Hartford at about 11 o'clock, “in company,” he 
says, “with a Mr. Pitkin from Farmington, with whom I was 
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so much pleased in the day time, that I went and tarried with 
him at bis uncle’s in Kast Hartford, Federal to a button, very 
civil and very hospitable. Crossed the ferry in the morning, 
and dined at Mr. Perkins’ with Mr. Pitkin.* After dinner, 
called and delivered letters from Harriet and Daniel, and en- 
gaged to return and drink tea with smiling Cate, and so I did 
and was made very welcome and very happy.” 

The next day being Sunday, our traveler “attended divine 
service at the North Meeting,” and was much impressed with 
the sermons, especially with the afternoon discourse from a 
text which he remembered as that from which the sermon was 
preached at his own mother’s funeral, ‘I was dumb, I opened 
not my mouth, because thou didst it.” Mr. Strong was just 
then passing through one of the great sorrows of his domestic 
life. Already he had been once a widower, and his second 
wife, Anna McCurdy, was then wasting with the disease of 
which she died three months later, at the age of 29. Naturally, 
the sermon from such a text, and in such circumstances, 
“flowed from the heart and reached the heart,” especially of 
Mason F. Cogsweli, to whom Ann McCurdy had been “an old 
friend.” As evening came on, he recollected his “ engagement 
to Mrs. Wadsworth and Caty,” and had a pleasant hour with 
them. 

On Monday, he was occupied through the morning with 
“ how-do-you-do visits and some matters of business,” but 
after dinner we find him paying his respects to Dr. Hopkins, 
aad “chatting physic with him an hour orso,”—then “ gallop- 

* That agreeable fellow traveler was Timothy Pitkin, at that time a Yale grad- 
uate of three years standing,—afterwards for fourteen years a Representative in 
Congress from Connecticut,—and known in literature as the author of valuable 
works on the History of the United States. He was temporarily a resident of 
New Haven while his son Rev. Thomas Clap Pitkin was a minister in Trinity 
Church. His father, Rev. Timothy Pitkin, pastor of the Farmington church 
from 1752 to 1785, and a Fellow of Yale Co lege from 1777 to 1804, was a son of 
William Pitkin of East Hartford, Governor of Connecticut from 1766 till his death 
in 1769, and was a son-in-law of Thomas Clap, President of Yale College. 

It was natural for young Mr. Pitkin to rest for the night at his uncle’s in East 
Hartford, and that he took his fellow traveler with him is an illustrative instance 
of the old-time hospitality. 

Enoch Perkins was then a young lawyer in Hartford (A. B. Yale 1781), and his 
wife was a daughter of the Farmington pastor. Their daughter Emily was the 
wife of Roger Sherman Baldwin, Governor of Connecticut and Senator. 
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ing out to the bill” and rejoicing to find the invalids there (of 
the Talcott family) all better than when he saw them last. He 
“ gallops back again and drinks tea with Mr. and Mrs. Wolcott, 
—a charming couple,” whose happiness moves him to write, “I 
wish I was as well married, and anybody and everybody could 
say as much of me.” The Dr. Hopkins with whom he talked 
on professional subjects, was in his day the foremost man of 
the medical profession not only in Hartford but, if I mistake 
not, in Connecticut,—one of “the Hartford wits,” if not the 
most famous of them. We may assume—at least we may be 
permitted to conjecture that Dr. Cogswell, a young man not yet 
settled in life, had in his thoughts, while talking with Dr. Hop- 
kins, the “plan” on which he had taken the advice of Gov. 
Huntington before leaving Norwich ; and that his “ plan” was 
to establish himself in his profession there at Hartford. The 
Mr. Wolcott whose domestic felicity he so admired, was Oliver 
Wolcott, afterwards Secretary of the Treasury under John Ad- 
ams, and, in his latter years, Governor of Connecticut. 

Just here the manuscript begins to be again imperfect. Some 
enterprising mouse seems to have meddled with it, and what 
remains of the last few pages is interspersed with many a hiatus 
valde deflendus. I can make out that after tea with Mr. and 
Mrs. Wolcott the diarist “spent a social hour with 
and Julia Seymour—certainly a pretty girl, and a good 
one too”—that he “ called and took leave of at Col. 
Wadsworth’s,”—that he was lodged that night at Mr. Strong’s 
where he “attended particularly to Mrs. Strong’s case,” and 
had a long and most friendly conversation with her husband, 
pondering meanwhile (we may conjecture) the question of ma- 
king his abode in Hartford. I find him proceeding the next 
day to Haddam, and there ‘‘ welcomed very sincerely by Theo- 
dore and Parson May and family,”—thence, after a day’s deten- 
tion by a storm, he comes to New Haven again, and finds the 
same hospitality which he had found four weeks before. 

The last date on these torn leaves is Saturday, Dec. 19. On 
that day, “after several morning visits”’—additional to all the 
visits of the preceding day, he “rode to Greenfield via Strat- 
ford, Victory, etc.” It was seven o’clock in the evening, when 
he arrived at the house of the pastor, who was also the poet of 
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“Greenfield Hill.” He found himself “in the midst of a 
smiling circle;” and the talk by the winter evening fireside was 
“cheerful and instructive.” I can make out concerning “the 
four young ladies under Mr. Dwight’s tuition” that “ the ex- 
pression of each was uncommonly fine—a loveliness of disposi- 
tion, a benevolence of heart, and a sprightliness of thought 
were clearly discernible in every eye.” Here we come to a rag- 
gededge. The /acune in the manuscript are not unlike those in 
a tablet recovered from the library of Assurbanipal. The last 
words’are “ If I can judge account given of them by 

Mrs. Dwight, and my own they are lovely 
girls, and on the high road to make husbands happy.” 


POSTSCRIPT... 

A few months after the journey described in the foregoing 
pages, Dr.. Mason F. Cogswell established himself at Hartford, 
where he continued to reside till his death, Dec. 17, 1830. He 
was eminent in his profession, especially as a surgeon; and no 
man was ever more worthy than he to be called “the beloved 
physician.” The reader of these pages has seen chiefly one 


aspect of his character—his invariable kindness, his ready ap- 
preciation of whatever was admirable or good in everybody 
whom he met, his perfect urbanity. Those who knew him 
while he lived, knew much more than could reveal itself in a 
four weeks’ diary written by way of amusement at the age of 
twenty-seven. They knew how much he was to be honored 
for his professional learning and skiil, for his general intelli- 
gence and culture, for his public spirit, for the dignity of his 
life, for his religious fidelity in every relation. 

The illness which ended his life was short—only five days, 
yet long enough for the whole city to be moved with anxiety. 
I am informed, by one who lived in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, that late in the evenings of the two days preceding his 
death, people stood in groups along the sidewalks of Prospect 
street, waiting for the physicians to come from his bedside, and 
asking in whispers for the latest indications. 

His wife, Mary Austin, daughter of Austin Ledyard,—a 
woman worthy of him—survived him many years. His daugh- 
ter Alice, beautiful and gifted, whose calamity led to the 
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founding of the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
could not outlive him. She lingered, in suffering caused by 
grief, thirteen days, and died, Dec. 30, 1830. Of his other 
children, Mary, wife of Lewis Weld, Elizabeth, wife of John T. 
Norton, Mason F. .Cogswell, M.D., of Albany, and Catherine 
Ledyard, wife of Cortlandt Van Rensselaer, D.D.,—the last- 
named is the only survivor. 

An admirable tribute to the memory of Dr. Cogswell, by 
Prof. Knight, as characteristic of its author as of its subject, 
may be found in Williams’ Medical Biography, pp. 100-109. 
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ArticLtE IL—DEMOCRITUS OF ABDERA. 


AN HISTORICAL STUDY ON THE BEGINNINGS OF GREEK MoRAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


From the German of F. Kery, Gymnasial Director at Stettin. 


THE Greek philosophy of Plato gives us the woaderful ex- 
ample of a grander mental achievement, and a more rapid de- 
velopment than can be paralleled in any other land or any 
other age. Each thinker had his own original ideas, and many 
of those ideas were so profound and aignificant that the prob- 
lems presented by them claim the attention of scientific thought 
even to this day. It is unfortunate for us that no perfect work 
by any author of this age is now extant. We must laboriously 
construct our picture of this age out of fragments and the in- 
cidental statements of later philosophers, especially those of 
Aristotle. The fragments that have come down to us from 
most of these writers are comparatively few, yet they afford us 
a glimpse into a world of thought as rich as that contained in 
the almost contemporaneous Greek lyric poetry. Either of these 
is an irreparable loss in the history of human culture. The 
statements of later writers, full of hostility as they are, must 
be taken with a far-sighted criticism, or else instead of complet- 
ing and perfecting the outlines of doctrine contained in them, 
these, even now colorless and imperfect, will be rendered more 
indistinct and fragmentary. This is especially true of Aristotle, 
who is never a very reliable reporter. It is therefore not 
remarkable that a clear conception of this pre-Platonic thinker, 
Democrivus, has only been obtained gradually, through un- 
wearied scientific research, and that even to-day we have not 
attained to the perfect picture. 

Now, more than ever before, we must free ourselves from the 
authority of Plato and Aristotle, who, through their own well 
deserved glory have cast an undeserved shadow upon earlier 
philosophical investigations, and it is indeed partly through 
their incorrect criticisms and their unintentional as well as their 
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intentional silence on sundry points, that the judgment of suc- 
ceeding generations has in many directions and for a long time 
been unduly biased. Freed from Hegel’s preconceived notion 
that the world is a progression, we must not be afraid to recog- 
nize the fact that under the grand upward impulse which phi- 
losophy received at the hands of Plato, there was also found a 
certain giving up of principles already established, or toward 
the establishment of which, at least earnest efforts had been 
made. 

And so it must also be admitted from comprehensive and 
unprejudiced conclusions that the materialistic conception of 
the world (i. e. the view which seeks to account for everything 
by a purely physical cause), came in conflict especially at the 
hands of Plato with a moral-teleological view of nature (i. e. 
a view which regards the world from the side of purpose, de- 
sign, or moral beauty); and so the one-sided regard of Nature 
which became allied to this latter view had the effect for the 
time to destroy the scientific value of natural philosophy ; and 
so also many a very earnest and pertinent thought of the 
earlier philosophers was considered and treated, especially by 
Aristotle, as a singularity or eccentricity. Indeed Aristotle, 
by the great weight of his authority, has chiefly effected that 
these really deserving though imperfect beginnings of true 
speculation have passed back again into oblivion, because his 
pretended explanations of the problems proposed conformed 
more closely to the ideas of the ordinary superficial thinker. 

A very peculiar fate, however, in some respects has befallen 
the pre-Platonic philosopher Democritus. That, on account of 
which he to-day in wide scientific circles is recognized and 
honored, is by no means his own original invention. In these 
matters he is by no means a discoverer or even a pioneer. On 
the other hand, his real merit, that which actually belongs to 
him is either entirely denied or else admitted but reluctantly, 
or with important and undeserved reservations. Democritus is 
mistakenly famous as the author of the atomical theory ; but, 
although, in my opinion, he undoubtedly deserves to be called 
the first distinguished moral philosopher of Greece, his claim in 
this respect has not only been belittled but absolutely denied; 
and this not only in general scientific tradition, which oftentimes 
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only after long delays gives proper credit for genuine research, 
but even by eminent investigators in the department of Ancient 
Greek Philosophy. 

These, however, all agree unanimously that not Democritus, 
but his somewhat elder contemporary, Leucippus, was the in- 
ventor of the atomistic theory. I should, however, hardly 
presume to call your attention further to this undoubted histor- 
ical fact, were it not true that in Lange's “ History of Material- 
ism,” a book, in which before all others we should expect 
reliable information, Democritus is only spoken of as the author 
of the atomistic theory. In Lange’s “ History of Philosophy,” 
no mention is made at all of Leucippus, except in an incidental 
remark respecting some doctrine of Democritus that it had been 
doubtfully ascribed to Leucippus ; and yet it is a very positive 
fact that the whole foundation, the essential thought of the 
atomical theory had been thought out by Leucippus alone. 

And if we now consider the important relation which the 
atomistic theory bears to the natural science of to-day, and the 
philosophy of to-day also, since its remodeling into the doctrine 
of ultimate atoms as force centers, it seems so much the more 
unfair that the name of the man whose inventive thought 
first invented the theory, should be quite overshadowed by 
another, who, after the thought had beev presented to him, 
only developed it farther, gave it position and a wider recogni- 
tion. Wundt says that it is one of the most remarkable occur- 
rences in the history of science, that in the very beginning of it 
we should come across an opinion concerning the existence and 
constitution of matter so nearly related to the prevalent opinions 
of to-day. The further profitable working out of an original 
idea is undoubtedly worthy of high honor; but it certainly 
does not deserve so high honor as the original inception of 
the idea. Real genius stands even higher than the fruit-bearing 
talent. ‘ Towards the pioneer in science the public is too often 
less grateful than to the man who comes afterward, who is only 
a displayer of the treasures found. Before the brilliance of the 
men who follow—the supporters, the expanders, the multipliers 
of the light—the first Promethean spark is often relegated back 
to the darkness of regions unknown to history.” 

This truth is very clearly demonstrated by a close examina- 
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tion into the history of inventions in every branch of the arts 
or sciences. A parallel case can be readily found in the realm 
of science of which we are now treating. Everybody who 
knows anything about Neoplatonism is well acquainted, even 
familiar, with the name of Plotinus. But it is ordinarily known 
only by those who are accurately informed in Greek philoso- 
phy, that Ammonius Sakkas, and not Plotinus, was the 
author of Neoplatonism. Even so, also, to-day just as in the 
time of Aristotle, and that too among learned men, Parmenides 
has the credit of being the proper scientific founder of that 
important school of thought which we style the Eleatie philos- 
ophy. But, on the contrary, Parmenides, as compared with 
Xenophanes, his instructor, has scarcely a single independent 
thought to call his own. Of course Parmenides as well as 
Democritus must have clearly understood how much they 
owed to the highly-gifted authors of the doctrines they had 
received, and how dependent they were upon those authors ; 
much more dependent than in these later times Kant was upon 
Hume. Yet Kant, in relation to his predecessor, made of 
himself the following modest, elegant remark: “If we begin 
with a thought well grounded but not fally developed, which 
some one else has left behind him, we ought reasonably to 
expect by earnest pondering to expand the same farther than 
did the man upon whom the idea first dawned.” 

So Democritus, the atomic philosopher, must at least divide 
his glory with Leucippus; and it is eminently proper always to 
mention the name of the latter whenever we speak of the 
atomistic theory as of a new and important discovery. On the 
other hand, up to this time (as I think), Democritus, the moral 
philosopher, has not been honored as fully as he deserves for 
the purity and noble discreetness of his moral conceptions. 
(Even such a work as Ritter’s History of Philosophy, a work 
so much known and read, assumes to deny this characteristic 
in a very decided and even passionate sort of a way), and on 
account of his clear perception in the reduction of facts back 
to principles. This last excellence even Zeller does not recog- 
nize, although at another time he thoughtfully and success- 
fully opposed Schleiermacher’s and Ritter’s confused and 
unjust judgment of Democritus. Indeed I do not hesitate to 
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accept the remark of Paradoxon, for I hope to be able to dem- 
onstrate the truth of it: “ Democritus’ moral teachings are 
purer and more circumspect and better founded philosophically 
than those of his great contemporary Socrates, though Socra- 
tes has always ranked higher on account of his influence, won- 
derful, quite incalculable, and although written up mostly by 
Plato, an influence almost personal over more than his own 
nation, and over more realms than that of philosophical 
thought.” 

Now, since we are treating of a moral philosopher, it will not 
be inconsistent for us to attempt to draw a picture of Democri- 
tus’ person and character. By the hand of Plato in Crito in Sym- 
posion, and above all in the incomparable Phsdo, we have a 
picture of Socrates, a picture perhaps here and there idealized, 
but on the whole one that is true to history, as it has been 
painfully wrought out by a master’s hand. 

Respecting the outward life of Democritus we have only the 
most meager sketches, and, whoever in these empty frames 
would bang up highly-colored pictures, must either elaborate 
them through fanciful dreaming, conceived and developed by 
the view of the man’s life as it is known to us, and by his 
works; or else the histories composed and published hun- 
dreds of years after his death must be accepted without criti- 
cism as historical verity. Although, of course, in a scientific 
way both are equally worthless, a person in his own private 
thought can scarcely keep from giving some play to the imag- 
ination, while studying a character so full of interest as this 
must ever be to the scientific world. Wieland in his “ History 
of the Abderite” undertook to do this for a wider circle of 
readers, with genius enough and with commendable zeal, but 
of course he did not reach to present attainments in historical 
investigation. 

So much as this we know assuredly respecting Democritus 
and his habits of life. He was born in the year 460 B.C. ora 
little earlier, and thus was a younger cotemporary of Socrates. 
His birth-place was Abdera, in Thrace, a place of some political 
importance, and of some intellectual development, the native 
place and residence of famous men in various departments 
in science and art. He most probably enjoyed the privileges of 
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personal intercourse with Leucippus, to whom he was indebted 
for the ground plan of his system of natural philosophy. 
Leucippus is supposed to have been born at Abdera, although 
the statement is not absolutely established as fact. For the 
sake of acquiring knowledge Democritus traveled extensively, 
much more so than any of his contemporaries. This method 
of education was made possible to him by his great wealth. 
He certainly went to Babylon, Persia, and Egypt, perhaps fur- 
ther. On his return he seems to have made his home at 
Abdera, and busied himself with uninterrupted literary labor. 
After this time we only know of his making one visit abroad, 
and that was to Athens. His unusually rich literary activity 
was exercised over the whole range of the Greek culture of his 
day. He discussed questions in mathematics, natural science, 
ethics, esthetics, grammar, and mechanics. About sixty differ- 
ent works are mentioned, and they are praised on account of 
their wonderful clearness of expression, and where the nature 
of the subject permitted it, are said to have assumed the poet- 
ical form, a statement which is confirmed by the fragments 
which have come down to us. He died ata very great age, 
the accounts of which vary from ninety to one hundred and 
nine years. 

Respecting Democritus nothing further is known with defi- 
niteness; and especially has no description of his character been 
handed down from what we may call trustworthy historical 
sources. Later ages, however, are full of legendary stories res- 
pecting him; but no criterion remains by which we can decide 
on their trustworthiness. The internal improbability of the 
stories may only lie in a single phase, and vet we be totally una- 
ble to select out the kernels of truth with which they are filled. 
And that which appears probable in them, fitting the character 
of an earnest investigator, and harmonizing with what he him- 
self has said, may well be suspected on good grounds as being 
of more modern invention. We must also refrain from culling 
out the possibly historic from these stories, and their main value, 
just as they are given, lies in showing us what a variable picture 
tradition will give of a scientific investigator who in real know!- 
edge and penetration surpassed all his cotemporaries. They 
tell us things about him that are very sarcastic, and things that 
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are very foolish; things that are quite incredible, and others 
that are probable; things that are sometimes inspired by hate 
and superstitious dread of his great knowledge; sometimes the 
offspring of unbounded reverence for a life so thoroughly con- 
secrated to scientific labor. These histories are like the ugly 
dusty spider-webs gathered in the garret upon the broken cast- 
off furniture; they are also like the grateful ivy vines climbing 
upon the venerable ruins of the past. 

It may not be uninteresting to illustrate these contradictory 
traditions by example. So we are told that he did not acquire 
his vast stores of knowledge by his own personal investigation, 
but under the tuition of Persian magi. For Xerxes, on his 
expedition against Greece, was entertained, so the story goes, as 
a guest, at the house of Democritus’ father—and even, we are 
told, the whole army of Xerxes,—we can hardly realize the 
unreasonableness of the statement—even the whole army of 
Xerxes was entertained there. And so out of gratitude the 
Persian king left some magi behind in Abdera, in order to 
unfold to the sprightly youth—unfortunately he was not born 
until twenty years afterwards—the deepest depths of knowl- 
edge. A similar play of fancy describes Democritus as taking 
up his abode from choice in the tombs in order to quiet his 
unappeasable thirst for knowledge. Another tells how he put 
out his own eyes, so that he might study out the truth undis- 
turbed by the outside world. Again we are told he possessed 
such a deeply penetrating knowledge, that among other things 
he could tell that the milk set before him was the milk of a 
black goat, or that a girl whom a few days before he had 
greeted with “My compliments, Miss,” at an other time he 
greeted with “My compliments, Madame,” because he recog- 
nized from her looks the internal change that had taken place. 
In the same category belongs the later story, intrinsically 
foolish and of course unsupported by facts, about the ever- 
laughing or grinning philosopher; a story whose invention, as 
it has recently been shown with plausibility, is closely related 
to that other one, that the Abderites always, but of course 
wrongfully, considered him a fool and a simpleton. The ever- 
grinning face of Democritus, like that of Heraclitus ever stream- 
ing with tears, is a simple fancy sketch which after-generations 
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have as foolishly stereotyped as they foolishly invented. To 
confute such a story we only need remember what Democritus 
himself said: “As men it never becomes us to laugh over 
human sorrows, but rather to weep over them.” And as to the 
subsequently invented story about the stupidity of the Abde- 
rites, we need only remember that Anacreon of his own accord 
took up his residence at Abdera, and that the city reckoned 
among her citizens the quick-witted Protagoras and many 
other important personages. The story of the stupidity of the 
Abderites is one of the most recently manvufactared stories, 
dating probably about 300 A. D., and it lets Democritus and 
his foolish fellow-citizens fall under the suspicion, of an ana- 
chronism, since these citizens bring Democritus to the celebrated 
physician Hippocrates to be cured. These tales are very like 
the ones about his death. The idea of his caring little for 
earthly wealth which one gains so overweeningly from his 
ethical writings, has given rise to the story, that in a certain 
sickness, he sank into a sort of lethargy, and that he presently 
by his own power resumed life, with the words, “The love of 
life shall not deceive me.” Still more surprising, and growing 
out of this same notion of his supernatural insight into the 
powers of nature is the following anecdote :— 

When Democritus in his extreme old age felt that death was 
close at hand and had expressed to his near friends his convic- 
tion of the fact, his sister complained that by his death at that 
time she might be hindered from participating in the festival in 
honor of Demeter. Democritus quieted her fears by the assurance 
that his knowledge gave him the power even over death. And 
during the three days of the feast, he had fresh-baked bread 
brought to his bedside, and by inhaling the odors of the bread, 
he kept the breath of life in his body, and then on the fourth 
day quietly and painlessly gave up the ghost. Diogenes Laer- 
tius, from whom we get this history, expressed himself in the 
following verses :— 

“ Where is the man that has succeeded 
As did Democritus—all know the fact—when needed 
Three days hold back from dwelling with the dead 
And dine on vapor from the fresh baked-bread.” 
This same wonderful story the well-known Byzantine scholar 
and poet, Tzetzes, towards the close of Greek literature, put into 
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rhyme. I have not troubled myself to find his version of it, and 
my reader of course will therefore not be troubled with it. 
Another story of his death, which simply excites indignation, 
is, that he died like Herod, eaten of worms. 

This is the story of Democritus, as envy and hate, stupidity 
and superstition, have written it. There is another story of his 
life, far less highly colored, by the many as little credited, but 
one which to my mind has a far greater intrinsic probability. 
Here we see the growing youth in remote seclusion in a retired 
summer house, so absorbed in his studies that he forgets every- 
thing about him, and is only brought back to the living present 
by the voice of his father. Then we learn that being reproved 
because his studies were so unproductive in things which per- 
tained to practical life, he showed the faultfinders how he 
could, if he would, make his knowledge of nature productive 
of the greatest material advantage. For by shrewd foresight of 
an unusually rich olive harvest he bought up all the oil presses 
far and near, and by this speculation amassed a large fortune. 
But this wealth he had won, he gave to the State. in order that 
his life might, with less disturbance, be devoted to science. 
Respecting his residence in Persia, a story is told on the 
authority of the Emperor Julian,—which is, however, a very 
late source of information—that when the dearly beloved wife 
of the Persian King Darius died, Democritus sought in vain to 
comfort him. Finally he told the king that he would bring the 
queen back to life again, if he would provide him with what 
he needed for the operation. Then when the king commanded 
that everything that he needed should be given to him, no 
matter what the expense, the philosopher told him, that he 
knew how to accomplish everything else, but that he was | 
perplexed about one thing, which it would take the king of 
all Asia to get for him. For he would have to write on the 
grave of the queen the names of three meu who had never 
in their lives known sorrow. Of course all searching after 
such men was in vain. Then Democritus turned to the king 
with these words: “ And you, most foolish of all, do not hesi- 
tate to devote yourself to unending sorrow, because you have 
to share the common lot of all mortals.” 

Further, it is told that through his travels he had exhausted 
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his fortune, and was in great danger of falling under the con- 
demnation of that law of Abdera by which a spendthrift was 
denied burial. Then he called his fellow-citizens together and 
read to them his work on natural philosophy, and thereby so 
moved them that they gave him five hundred talents from the 
royal treasury, and honored him with statues of brass. The 
Abderites should have given him the honorable title Sophia 
(= wisdom), and should have had him buried sumptuously at 
public cost. 

This is the story of his life from the side of affection, 
prompted by enthusiasm, and yet like the other we cannot 
decide respecting this, how much of historical truth may be 
contained in it. Opr knowledge of his thought-world is, how- 
ever, much more certain than our knowledge of his person, A 
great quantity of fragments, especially from his ethical writ- 
ings, have come down to us. None of these, to be sure, are of 
any great length, but they are quite sufficient to give us a clear 
picture of his ethical principles, and his ideas of life founded 
upon them. This picture of him I will endeavor to repro- 
duce. I shall find best success, perhaps, by presenting the 
substance of these doctrines, and by grouping kindred 
thoughts so as to build up into a harmonious picture the 
scattered fragments that we bave actually in our hands. Here 
I remark that I shall take the material for this purpose from 
Mallach’s “Collection of Fragments,” admitting the possibility 
that some passages here and there (but certainly not many nor 
those important), may not be interpreted as Democritus would 
have had them understood. 

The general consent of men is that our philosophy is an 
unhappy one. We look within us and, according to Demoeri- 
tus, we find in our hearts, as in a treasure-house, bad passions 
of many kinds lodged in gay confusion. These do not spring 
forth of themselves, but have their original fountains lying 
deep down in our natures. Sin opens these fountains, and the 
passion: flow out in abundant widespread streams. And as we 
watch and judge others we cannot allow ourselves to be 
deceived by their glowing and fine sounding words. For 
many do the very worst things and yet amuse themselves with 
the finest speeches. Just so, also, how many friends we seem 
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to have, who are not so in fact, while others are our friends 
who do not seem so. 

But the worldly possessions which stimulate within us that 
carnal appetite which exceeds the measure of natural necessi- 
ties, are of no value. They are of brief duration, and always 
keep reproducing the painful longing which is only stilled by 
temporary gratification. Yielding to the appetite is thus pro- 
ductive of no permanent good. It only produces a brief 
enjoyment and a long craving of desire; a fact that is quite 
forgotten by the foolishness that goes weeping to the gods for 
health, which we have within our own reach, and which we 
have lost by our own unrestrained appetites. It is sad enough 
that the impersonal (the body), knows the proper limit of its 
necessities, while the desiring man (the soul), does not know this. 
What our bodily shell really needs is that everything should 
be done with less pains; but that which is only accomplished 
by force of necessity and pressure, the body does not long 
after, but rather the bad disposition of the spirit, the heated 
fancy. Ifthe body, therefore, would once charge the soul with 
baseness, the body would win the suit. So many men do not 
know what to do with life. They would like always to be 
young. They do not know how to develop the power of 
youth, they fear death, and yet hasten his coming by their 
habits of life; or else by their avarice they deny themselves 
every joy, declaring their motive to be only a necessary care 
for the future. They are unhappy and dissatisfied with life, 
and yet want to live because they are afraid of Hades, and so 
by deliberate plan finish their days without joy. 

But mankind no longer desire this condition so unhappy, 
scanty in joys, and void of peace, if they are awakened to a bet- 
ter view of things, for the cause of sin is the ignorance of the 
better way. This knowledge of the better shows itself as 
repentance, if men permit themselves to indulge in senseless 
actions. For this reason Democritus calls repentance the Life- 
healer. 

But right knowledge consists only in right discrimination 
among the joys of life. For the end and aim of human life is 
to secure the highest possible amount of pleasure with the least 
possible amount of pain; or, what is the next thing to it, to 
gain the highest profit and shun all the losses we can. 
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Here, now, is the point where the opponents of Democritus 
ery out, “ Behold, unvarnished utilitarianism! A baser form 
of Hedonism! A sentiment destitute of all ethical ideality !” 
But I might ask these zealous objectors to remember that we 
are treating of the historical estimate to be put upon a moral 
philosopher, and that too on the first one who ever developed 
a system. Exactly on this same system a little later does 
Socrates stand, and yet Democritus has treated it with a 
clearness that neither Plato, nor Aristotle, nor the Stoics have 
surpassed. 

Indeed, I am inclined to think that the later philosophy, 
even though it denies his positions, has overthrown them only 
in word and not in fact, and probably never can overthrow 
them. Even the ascetic denies,himself all sensual pleasures 
only for this reason, that the sacrifice brings him eventually 
higher enjoyment than these pleasures. He distinguishes and 
decides, in exactly the same way, with regard to possible pleas- 
ures; and if he voluntarily undergoes bodily suffering and pain- 
ful privation, he does it because it is better for him than the 
fullness of the rejected sensuous enjoyment. The acute Lich- 
tenberg was certainly correct when he said, “I am so thor- 
oughly persuaded that man does everything for the sake of the 
advantage to be gained by the doing (using these words prop- 
erly), that I believe this principle as necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the world, as physical perception is for the preservation 
of the body. It is eneugh, that in so many cases we cannot 
secure our own advantage without making a thousand other 
people happy, and our first great cause knew how to combine 
the interest of one part so wisely with that of many others.” 

Lichtenberg is right in asking his reader to understand cor- 
rectly this word advantage (Vortheil). Democritus might also 
well make this same demand; and he has taken great pains 
that we shall not have any uncertainty as to what he understands 
by profit, advantage, happiness, or good fortune. 

He says : “ The happiness of the soul does not dwell in real- 
estate, nor possessions. The soul itself is the dwelling place of 
the God-head. This happiness is nothing but the well ordered 
heart, the well regulated mind, the unshaken peace. Not 
through bodily excellencies nor by money are men made happy, 
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but by right doing and by wise discernment. He who aspires 
after riches of the soul, aspires after the divine; he who aspires 
after the wealth of the bodily shell, seeks the earthy. It is 
nobler to meditate on the soul than on the body, for a perfect 
soul extends powerful aid to the wretchedness and frailty of the 
body, while bodily vigor without insight is of utterly no avail 
to the soul. He whose soul is well regulated and full of peace, 
feels himself drawn towards that which is right and lawful, and, 
awake or asleep, is he full of joy. But peace flies from him who 
does wrong, who neglects duty, and he is full of fear, and all 
the time finding fault with himself.” 

Finally, in exact agreement with Plato, Democritus calls 
goodness and truth the holy thing and that which should be 
reverenced by all, as distinguished from pleasing things which 
may be grateful to one and not to another. 

Sensual desires certainly do not seem to our philosopher a 
worthy goal for human striving. He expressly praises the 
nobie aspiration which naturally turns to the contemplation of 
grand deeds. Yes, indeed, sensuous beauty seems valueless to 
him if it be not spiritualized. If not, he calls it heartless, and 
an attribute of beasts as well as men. And the learned scien- 
tist leaves us in no doubt but that he would rather discover the 
cause of any operation in nature than be king of Persia. Like 
Aristotle he considers it the most godlike of occupations, to be 
engaged in scientific research. In this he actually found his 
own joyful satisfaction. 

So his personal] ideal of life was built up in various directions, 
pure and noble indeed, bu. of course not so constructed that 
it could win the assent of every human soul. Desire for the 
truth, irrespective of temporal profit, indicates a spiritual en- 
dowment in which every one does not participate. We should 
be very much mistaken, however, if we thought the discreet 
thinker could ask, without meeting a reproof from anybody, 
what only a few can give, and only now and then one of those 
who can, will give. 

Next to that peaceful happiness which is won through scien- 
tific labor in some realm of nature, and through passion for the 
beauty of poetic pictures, (we continue in the line of thought 
of our philosopher, who first speaks of that holy inspiration by 
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the Creator which breaths forth in the Homeric writings), he 
esteems as a happiness that which all men may have, which a 
man attains for himself by a voluntary doing of the right and 
lawful, associated through the rectitude of his whole life with 
moderation in every sensual desire. 

So decidedly does Democritus esteem the spiritual aspirations 
above the bodily passions, that he stands far removed in the 
theory from the pains-taking gymnast. He permits the grati- 
fication of the body unquestionably, but only so far that, 
in accordance with his theory, the soul’s peace, the heart’s 
harmonic voice, shall not be disturbed by them. Indeed, in 
clear unprejudiced recognition of human nature he demands 
recreation as a kindly relaxation from labor. A life without 
holidays is like a long journey without the hospitalities of a 
kind host. He demands further; he demands that we shall 
enjoy pleasures to the full, since they are seldom our lot. Econ- 
omy and hunger are good at the right time, and so also, is 
prodigality. The proper man recognizes the proper occasion. 
People may say that is very indefinite. But who can be expec- 
ted to give here detailed directions by which to regulate 
everything in the personal relationship of each individual, 
especially with reference to property and health. But that 
duty should never be neglected, at any place or at any time for 
the sake of carnal enjoyment, follows, from the general moral 
principle that Democritus has laid down, and is besides most 
unequivocally declared in a fragment which has happily de- 
scended to us. 

Many fragments speak of a reasonable moderation, and the 
right control of our desires for physical pleasure in exactly the 
same way that the Greek moral philosophy so often makes 
such utterances and lays down such laws. One should direct his 
thoughts, says Democritus, towards the possible, and enjoy 
present blessings, and not with busy fancy keep always pictur- 
ing to the mind the things which are admired or envied in the 
relations of life. It is better for a person to think about the 
life of the poor and the wretched, that the soul may not by 
restless cravings lose its peace, and also, that this craving may 
not lead us to wrong doing. 

So shall our conditions of life be noble and enviable, and we 
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shall crowd out of our lives many unhappy influences, disgust, 
envy, hateful feelings, and the like, and not be like the dog 
in Esop’s fable, bartering a real good for a vain shadow. Pov- 
erty and wealth, rightly understood, are only other names for 
desire and satisfaction. The craving man is never rich, and he 
is not poor in whom is no craving. Happy is that soul who is 
rich in peace by the side of a moderate competence, and unhappy 
he who by the side of great wealth is without peace. The 
poor man is free from the worst evils, for these follow naturally 
in the train of the rich. He escapes hate and envy, and the 
fear of degradation. Unrestrained appetite is childish and not 
manly, and every excess converts a pleasure into a pain. Yet, 
to do this in deed, to hold a present sensible restraint upon the 
enjoyment of the present, requires an earnest war with the 
sensual. The brave man is not the hero on the battle field, but 
he who conquers his passions; and to get the victory over one’s 
self is the grandest and noblest of all victories, even as it is the 
basest of all base things to yield to one’s own passions. He, 
however, has not accomplished the whole victory, who does not 
do the bad thing, but he who no longer desires to do it. These 
alone are the beloved of God, by whom unrighteousness is hated 
in the inmost heart. Fear, then, and the compulsion of the law 
ean no longer be the true motive for doing duty, and for leav- 
ing the wrong undone. Our very hearts are to be won over to 
the side of the good by internal conviction and careful 
education. Then we shall shun evil in our speech, and in our 
hours of solitude, when no watching eye is at hand, we shall 
neither say nor do the shameful thing; and further, we shall 
attain to such a plan of life that we shall stand more in awe of 
our own consciences than of other people. 

The man who lives in this way will never lack from without 
the full requisites for life happiness. Human life indeed is frail 
and transitory, and exposed to many a want and accident; and 
stout-hearted sacrifice by no means implies glorious success. 
But on the other hand, destiny is often blamed for what is the 
result of a person’s own stupidity. The gods give at all times 
the good and the useful in most abundant fulness, but men 
oftentimes by their own blindness and ignorance, out of these 
same good things work out their own destruction. Thus, deep 
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waters are good and useful in many ways; but he who will 
safely bathe in them must know how to swim. Our outward 
condition, therefore, corresponds to our character, and in our 
developed character lies the only nobility after which we rightly 
indulge aspiration. 

In the foregoing the writer has confined himself substantially 
to the presentation of Democritus’ views concerning the moral 
relation of man’s life to the nature which encompasses him 
round. But still further in his writings there is no lack of 
reflections on the social relations of man and his duty as a citi- 
zen. We cannot make a mistake here as to the general princi- 
ples that guided him. 

According to his theory, evil dispositions only seem possible 
in a man who has no joy in himself. He says, “ Whoever finds 
pleasure in his neighbor’s woe, does not know that the results 
of fate are common to all, and he is void of inner joy of bis 
own.” Pity, the opposite sentiment, however, results in un- 
speakable good to men. Concerning pity be uses these words: 
“When those who have the opportunity decide to help the 
needy man and do him a kindness, then mercy has found a 
place, then are men no more left solitary; they are compan- 
ions, they belp one another, and civil agreement is hard by, and 
other blessings which cannot be expressed in words.” He 
demands that we should make the cases of the sick our own, 
and the cases of such as suffer wrong, and not let things go as 
they do; and when we cannot hinder the wrong, at least we 
should never take part in it. But if we ourselves are called to 
suffer wrong, that is a noble disposition that can bear it with 
gentleness. He who does the wrong is more unblessed than he 
who suffers it, and it is better to make a full account of our 
own faults than of other people’s. Does some one do us a 
kindness, we should most earnestly endeavor to repay it with a 
greater one. Our own good deeds only deserve so to be called 
when they do not spring from the hope of reward, but from a 
pure morality. 

In another fragment he lays the foundation of well doing in 
a way which tallies better with the natural, selfish disposition. 
He says: “Share with the stranger and the needy whatsoever 
things you have; for if you do not give to the needy, neither 
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shall you receive when in want.” Toa philosopher of the olden 
time it was almost an axiom to say that Democritus had a high 
estimate of friendship. Respecting this virtue, one of his finest, 
strongest sentences is extant. ‘He does not deserve to live 
who has found no honest friend. In general it is better to be 
the object of love and kind regard than an object of fear: for 
the man whom everybody fears, has everybody to be afraid of.” 

Of the female sex Democritus had no high opinion. If he 
indulges in pleasantry at the expense of some men who govern 
States, and yet are themselves the slaves of women, or at the 
least are controlled by them, and says that this is a disgrace 
and in the highest degree unmanly ; this might still be consist- 
ent with a high respect for woman in her own proper sphere. 
And further it need not be prejudicial to the sex when he calls 
paucity of words an ornament to women, but it is really mali- 
cious when he adds directly after, that in this same ornament 
extreme uniformity ought to be manifest. Another sentence 
sounds still worse. ‘“ Woman far exceeds man in passionate 
inclination toward evil.” It is possible, however, that this is 
only one-half of a thought, and that we have lost another half 
which speaks of woman's passionate inclination toward the 
good, so that the unmutilated thought might be like that of 
Geethe in his “ Iphigenia.” 

“ A woman holds with earnest purpose to a thought 
Which she has grasped. You may upon her firmness trust 
More surely if the thought were virtuous than ill” 

But I will leave the arguing of these possibilities to the advo- 
cates of the philosopher, and cease to be their reporter. 

Democritus had peculiar ideas respecting marriage. Whether 
he himself was ever married we do not know. From his frag- 
ments we should draw a much more positive conclusion in favor 
of his celibacy than we should from an anecdote in the opposite 
direction, which comes to us from later times and is therefore 
more unreliable. According to this anecdote, some one was 
represented as having asked him why, being so large, he had 
married so small a wife. His answer was, “In choosing among 
evils, I took the least.” On the other band we gather as his own 
statement from his writings that he had declined to participate 
in the married state on account of the many disturbances and 
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hindrances connected with it which would keep him from more 
important matters. He could not possibly bave mistaken the 
general principles of nature and necessity which underlie the 
rearing of children, but for his own personal life he preferred 
to deny himself, not only because the expense and care incident 
to the raising of children seemed to him to be greater and more 
certain than the pleasure to be gained from it, but also because 
the act of copulation itself seemed repulsive to him. He calls 
it in his peculiar nomenclature a sort of apoplexy. “But every 
person who is well to do in the world,” so he says, “ought to 
adopt one of his neighbor's children.” In such a case he might 
choose according to his own pleasure, while he would be bound 
to his own child, if it had the worst possible disposition. These 
two reasons for celibacy are very different in character. The 
first impels our old bachelors of to-day sometimes, but perhaps 
more often hinders. The other was called to mind by the 
pleasure-lovers of later days, and was indebted for its origin to 
the peculiar physical constitution of our philosopher. But 
both alike find their explanation in his moral principle of soul 
peace, which he here carries so far that it interferes with the 
noblest moral relationship. In any case we must agree with 
Zeller that the materialistic philosopher here discloses no crude 
materialistic way of thinking, for he here makes special objec- 
tion to the sensual element of the marriage relation. . 

How deeply this scientist must have yearned after undis- 
turbed repose, to thus entirely avoid the family life, or at 
farthest find a form of it which does not conform to nature, 
although it may best correspond to his highest happiness ; yet 
all the while he does not seem to recognize the fact that he is 
indifferent or inimical to the interests of the state. 

The origin of the state he finds in the effort of men to avoid 
the “belixm omnium contra omnes.” Civil discord in the then 
existing, but distracted state, is shown to be equally destruc- 
tive to the conquering as well as to the conquered, and great 
results of any kind are only possible through a powerful har- 
monizing by which the weakest help the strongest. Thus law 
and order are benefits to men, but of course only to those who 
will appropriate them. For this reason the interests of the 
state are paramount to every private interest. A good, well- 
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governed state is the highest blessing. In it is contained 
everything wholesome. Its continuance ensures ours, and its 
destruction brings everything to ruin with it. Consequently 
the citizen should not be satisfied with a passive, lawful keep- 
ing of the peace, but he should take upon himself an active, 
lively participation in the government of the state. Evidently 
the philosopher has the undisturbed welfare of the state more 
at heart than the quiet ease of the individual. 

Of course to the Greeks the democratic form of state govern- 
ment seemed the best and worthiest. He considered indigent 
life under a popular government as much more desirable than 
what men ordinarily call good fortune at the hands of the pow- 
erful, as freedom is higher than slavery. Of course he had in 
his mind when he expressed his estimation of a free government, 
just as Socrates had, an ideal to which the actual fact by no 
means corresponded ; namely, that the wisest and most efficient 
should have control. 

A little fragment contains the following with reference to 
slavery: “The slaves, like members of the body, need each 
one to have his own business;” a thoughtful and peculiarly 
independent position, but not at all adapted as a foundation 
for moral law. So one should lay special emphasis on the 
general picture presented and conclude that he puts no impas- 
sable barrier between slaves and freemen. These and some 
other expressions, heretofore discussed, we are to interpret not 
too arbitrarily. He has very clearly expressed himself to the 
contrary on the rights of men with reference to animals. He 
permits to us kill only such as may be dangerous to us, only such 
as the consideration of our peace might require to be slain. If 
he has not modified his views in the last portion of his works 
he was a pronounced vegetarian. It is possibly so; he certainly 
was the first (though it has been wrongfully credited to 
Socrates), who gave expression to a world-wide thought in his 
famous dictum: “A wise man finds his way everywhere; a 
capable man’s fatherland is the whole world.” 

After this presentation of the ethics of Democritus, his prin- 
ciples stand forth nowise inferior to those of Socrates, either in 
clearness, in noble moderation and discretion, in purity and 
depth. How much the views of the two men hold in common 
it is not my province at this time to show, but I very much 
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doubt whether Socrates has always made an advance in scien- 
tific knowledge in those points wherein he differs and in the 
novel points that meet us in his statements. 

That men do badly through ignorance of the better way, 
Democritus teaches as well as Socrates. But that the knowl- 
edge of the right unconditionally insures right doing is a false 
deduction, and has only a sophistical foundation. Democritus 
knew human nature better, for he says that all strong passions 
in whatever direction make us blind toward other things. 
We must, therefore, construe the meaning of the word 
“knowing” in a very arbitrary sense if we accept the state- 
ment of Socrates, that the knowing can never be over- 
powered by the desiring. And also that other principal 
dictum of the Socratic ethics, that all virtue is one, rests, so far 
as it is true, upon the general substance of the moral philosophy 
of Democritus, even if we cannot show that the philosopher 
put that idea into exactly that form of words. For according 
to his theory all the virtues fow from one fountain, and that 
is, care for the soul’s peace. For this reason the virtues are 
in fact only one, and not as according to Socrates, because they 
are all only another name for knowledge of the right, that is, 
of the truly useful. Knowledge, i. e. intelligent understanding, 
is for moral actions of men, of much less real importance than 
Socrates would make it. 

The wonderful world-wide importance of the Socratic phi- 
losophy indeed remains an influence of such breadth and depth 
that I would dare attempt to present it in its fullness. On the 
other hand, the influence of the unsophisticated Democritic 
philosophy bas been relatively unimportant. And _ besides, 
Epicurus, who owed everything to Democritus, has superadded 
his own ideas and deliberately vilified Democritus. This seems 
to demand justice, and it also seems that an impartial judgment 
founded on the original facts of historical relationship would 
compel us to acknowledge that at the time of Socrates, and 
independent of him, there was in Greece a moral philosophy 
already existing, which in purity, depth, and discreetness, is at 
least quite as worthy as the Socratic, and that this philosophy, 
as an original investigation should be credited to the philoso- 
pher of Abdera, rather than the atomistic theory which is only 
a more remote development from his views. 
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Articte III.—THE SACRIFICES DEMANDED BY 
UNBELIEF. 


THERE is a feeling abroad that within the last few decades our 
colleges have become more or less marked as places where boys 
lose their Christian faith. Fathers used to look forward to 
college as the place where an unconverted son would be likely 
to yield to the power of the Gospel. But now in sending even 
a converted son to college, they look forward with some 
anxiety to what they feel will be a severe test of his faith. 

The case has become so urgent that the Magazine has been 
properly called in as an aid to the college pulpit in saying 
something to the students. The North American Review has 
contained during the last three years a series of four articles,* 
evidently written by the same person, the object of which 
appears to be to make students feel that a life without the 
Christian religion must be miserable. These remarkably able 
articles seem in some places to lack that tenderness with which 
the subject should be treated.t They have suggested to me 
the propriety of urging one or two points of the same case 
without the irony, more directly and plainly, not with the 
slightest intention of vying with them in piquancy or strength. 

It will be safe to premise that mere thoughtlessness and self- 
conceit will account fora large share of the unbelief which 
exists at college. But that is not the whole story. Student 


* An Advertisement for a New Religion.—By «n Evolutionist. July-August, 
1878. 

Confessions of an Agnostic. Sept., 1879. 

What Morality Have We left—By a New Light Moralist. May, 1881. 

The Religious Conflicts of the Age. By a Yankee Farmer. July, 1881. 

These have appeared in a book form, since the present article was put in type. 
—Ed. New Eng. 

+ In the last article of the series, the writer indulges in the following chuckle 
at the way in which his irony had been misunderstood. ‘An editor of an able 
weekly paper wrote a reply to them” (the previous articles), “ but was induced 
to withdraw it by a wiseacre who persuaded him that they were a sly defence 
of religion.” This admitted slyness, which is perhaps the chief charm of the 
articles, is also capable of being turned into the chief objection to them. 
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communities, perhaps because their daily work is to form 
opinions on nearly every subject, are apt to be imbued 
with a quick sympathy for everything that may be said 
against gray tradition. So, the same tendency which makes 
the students in the Russian universities foremost among the 
Nihilists, gives scepticism a respectable amount of thoughtful 
following in American colleges At a time too when dis- 
trust in what has been handed down from our fathers is 
in the very air that we breathe, teachers ought to allow 
that it is not strange that young men should be found 
who feel that they are as honest in their doubts as others 
are in their beliefs, and who cannot be laughed down by the 
remark that scepticism is a disease, that has to be gone through 
with once, just as children go through with the measles, and 
the sooner it is over the better. The demand which coliege 
scepticism makes is serious enough to be seriously answered. 
But this article is not such an answer. Its scope is humbler. 
It merely contains a few reasons why students ought to desire 
an answer. 

In the first place those few students who only get as far as 
the stage of doubt, ought to be reminded that mere doubt is 
not a condition for a healthy mind to say in. Time-honored 
as is the principle of suspension of the judgment, as the proper 
attitude of mind for ascertaining truth, to an active mind it can 
only be a transition stage. It is possible indeed to work one’s 
self (perhaps work is the wrong term to use, for it is generally 
a matter of sheer indolence), into a state of mind which, as has 
been facetiously described, lets one awake every morning with 
the feeling that everything is an open question. Emil Gira- 
din, it will be remembered, took this attitude in his motto, 
“From day to day ;” and to a good many illustrious journalists, 
doubtless, the only very active conscience is a fear of contra- 
diction by back numbers kept on file. These men, however, 
bear a sort of punishment, for while they may delight and 
strongly stir the public, the men whose influence abides are 
usually those who have laid away on file the largest number of 
great questions labeled “settled,” which they propose never to 
reopen. 

But in matters of religion, the more common experience is, 
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that, while a man is flattering himself that he is making no de- 
cisions at all, he is in reality drifting so rapidly to the negative 
side of all his questions that, unless he makes an effort to put 
the helm about, he will be astonished when he takes his bear- 
ings, to find how far he is from Christianity. 

It takes resolution to accept positive positions which demand 
action of the one who receives them. Unbelief springs up of 
itself, like weeds in the garden of the sluggard. 

Probably young men of Christian training would fight their 
doubts as “specters of the mind,” rather than embrace them 
as life-long guests, were it not for the prevalent inattention to 
the close way in which life and character are bound up in belief. 
There is a wide spread feeling that almost any belief, in kind 
or degree, will do, provided only that one has generally kind 
intentions well directed by good sense. The loss of a hold on 
God is made a minor matter. If only the being a useful mem- 
ber of society were in question, that judgment might pass un- 
challenged. But every man who is on the point of resigning 
himself to a course of doubt or unbelief, ought to be warned 
to count the terrible cost to his own life. 

A man’s real wealth is, after all, his character. It goes 
with him across the sea. It will surely follow him into the 
world to come, if there is any world tocome. With a good 
character fixed all is secured that can be secured. The ideas 
that spoil character when cherished, are poison to be avoided. 
This argument from expediency is not so contemptible as it 
sometimes appears to one in the heat of a first search after 
truth. “ Follow the truth if it takes you over Niagara,” may 
seem the more heroic principle. But if one were well assured 
that a certain course was really taking him over Niagara, he 
might be persuaded to listen to the more prudent advice 
which tells him to hug the shore, and warns him that the fig- 
ure which he is following, with all its fair seeming, is not the 
truth. Concede to the student that the question of questions 
is, “ What is the truth?” but tell him that since the actual 
conclusions of all men depend more on original bias than on 
direct argument, it is not a bad thing to start in the search after 
religious truth with a prejudice in favor of a saving system. 
Tell him that if he cuts loose from Christianity, whatever else 
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happens, he will have to meet certain losses, each of which, 
unless he is willing to live a merely sensual life, be will feel 
to be a tremendous bar to his living up to his own satisfaction. 
These losses are : 

1. The loss of hope. The hope of heaven is only one item 
under hope. The loss of a hope of heaven may be endured. 
Many make a virtue of giving up such a hope as a spring of 
action. Many brave it out because others have done so before 
them; and some in whom the elements are kindly mixed exult 
in repeating Goethe's confession of manhood. 

“ Ach, ihr Gotter, grosse Gétter 
In dem weiten Himmel droben! 
Gabet ihr uns auf der Erde 
Festen Sinn und guten Muth, 

O wir liessen euch, ihr Guten, 
Euren weiten Himmel droben.” 

But some of these advocates of earthly pluck and joy, who 
give up the hope of heaven for fear of being selfish, as they 
say, we often see soon hoping for other things that will not so 
well bear mentioning. 

But the worst thing about this renunciation of hope is that the 
average man is not equal to it, and to the average man any 
world-saving system must be fitted. Take such an average man 
and deprive him of the hope of heaven after he bas once had it, 
and then let his life become familiar with disappointments, and 
very likely he will commit suicide. The modern statistics of 
this kind of taking off. are alarming. But there is no fear lest 
the statisticians should find one case of a man in whose breast 
the hope of heaven was burning who has come to this horrible 
end. The good old faith unquestionably works temporal sal- 
vation to that extent. A man ought to be willing to struggle 
a little before he lets go his hold on this hope, when he con- 
siders how many for lack of this anchor have been driven 
upon reefs. There is a class of persons to whose testimony not 
enough weight has been given, i. e. those who have spent some 
of their years with and others without this hope, perhaps, in 
some cases passing more than once from one condition to the 
other. Deep in the heart of such persons is imbedded the feel- 
ing that the years of hope have been years of power; the oth- 
ers years of stagnation. 
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But the hope which it costs the severest pang to relinquish, 
is the hope for the life which now is. Before asking why the 
unbeliever must dispense with this hope, it is well to notice the 
fact that he does dispense with it. Liberty is the great word of 
the apostles of unbelief. Hope is almost crowded out of their 
vocabulary. The only use they make of it is to set a sort of 
halo on the man of the future, who is to shine forth in beauty 
when the man of the present, having lived his godless and 
hopeless life, shall have become a clod of the valley. 

More men are pessimists than are willing to give themselves 
out for such; and some young men do not know that they are 
such, until they read a philosopher like Schoppenhauer, and 
find to their surprise and sorrow that they agree with him. 

But it is not difficult to see why a life that leaves God out of 
the account must be hopeless. In that case who vouches for the 
success of good enterprises ? Perhaps the good and great are 
playing a losing game. Then, too, we are so very individual 
in our cravings, and when one has cut loose from the idea that 
his individual soul is an object of care to a Heavenly Father, 
who brings about his successes, and makes his failures better 
than successes, he finds himself in the midst of all-powerful 
forces which have no regard for him. If he understands them 
they spare him perhaps, but make his life like that of the 
drudge in some great cotton-mill, who knows his work and 
hates it: but if he does not understand them, he is like the in- 
experienced visitor in the mill who walks among belts and ma- 
chinery which fill him with terror. Something like the assur- 
ance that a wise and good power, to whom individual action is 
not indifferent is guiding all things, is necessary to give one a 
reasonable confidence in the successful issue of his work. 

But a large part of life to most persons consists in enduring 
rather than acting. The prizes appear falsely distributed, and 
one has to endure “the spurns which patient merit of the un- 
worthy takes.” Without this trust in God, unless a man pro- 
poses to yield the whole struggle and say, 

“"T were hardly worth my while to choose 


Of things all mortal or to use 
A little patience ere I die” — 


only two other courses seem open to him. He can strike back 
when adversity presses him. But this constant “kicking 
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against the pricks” makes a morose disposition, showing itself 
in the forbidding vinegar face. The other way, which has 
gained more applause, is to bear the pain in silence with firmly 
set teeth and a dry eye, and perhaps a smile to make the ex- 
pression of defiance of fate more complete. Homer's heroes, 
Achilles and Menelaus, used to weep and roll in the dust, and 
then arise and do mighty deeds, while the hero of modern cult- 
ure often thinks he has done enough when he has merely held 
back the tears. And yet this conduct is simply analogous to 
that of the prize ring, when, long after the issue of the fight is 
decided, the poor wretch who loses will pick himself up and 
allow himself to be knocked down again, round after round, 
with a smiling face just to hear the crowd say “ He is game.” 

How many men among us fight their battle of life with no 
higher motive than that with which the gladiators of Rome 
fought their battle in the amphitheater, to escape the ridicule of 
the multitude. The rising of a belief in the God.of the Bible 
converts the hopeless, prizeless, gladiatorial fight into the glad 
fight of faith in which the whole man leaps to the contest with 
the assurance that life and liberty are at stake, and yet may be 
secured. 

Each man has a vast world truly his own, lying under the 
dome of his own head. Wonders take place in it. But none 
so great as when the eyes which yesterday looked forth and 
reported “ All things here are out of joint,” to-day look forth 
and see the Lord’s hand ordering everything in mercy and love. 
Then the harmonies that slumbered in that soul are awakened 
and it holds such high festival that even those who look in at 
the windows can see that all is changed inside from Hell to 
Heaven. Even if death ends all, they are immeasurably 
happier who, having failed to discover it, pass sweet years of 
blessed hope. 

But perhaps it may seem that this eulogy of hope is uncalled 
for, because hope, blessed as it is, is not the highest thing in 
life. Many noble hearts have felt and expressed that to do 
right is more than ecstacy, and proved their manhood in gloom 
and despair. I might indeed indulge in unbelief more boldly 
if I simply felt that it made one wretched. Perhaps “ wisdom 
increaseth sorrow,” is the highest law of the universe. But this 
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is the startling thing in the case. I come to feel in my own per- 
son that the lack of hope makes me like an unstrung bow. In 
the place of that high strung activity which makes life worth 
living, I become gradually content with purposes less noble 
and acts less difficult: I learn the terrible lesson to set aside 
the arduous for the easy. 

Sometimes one tree grows large and giorious, while another 
by its side never gets beyond the dimensions of a sapling, be- 
cause it has met with certain conditions unfavorable to growth, 
and has in consequence suffered what we call blight. In a 
hopeless atmosphere there is danger that a man will suffer 
blight while his friends go on and up into glorious growths of 
thought and life. 

2. Another want of the unbeliever is the want of a suitable 
cause in which he may do battle. One of the’ axioms of life 
as we find it is, that manhood is only won in battle, and he 
who fails to spell out that law of nature, bears about with him 
the penalty of a flabby arm or untrained mind, or disjointed 
character. But it is useless to prescribe to a man that it is the 
proper thing for him to give and take hard knocks, unless you 
furnish him with a cause in which he shall fight. We do have 
a class of athletes made by mere practice, gymnasium athletes, 
not equai to our sailors and blacksmiths for reai service, but 
still pretty good physical specimens. But there is no such 
way of working up character. That has to be forged in the 
heat of actual service. Christianity “opens the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers,” and opens it on earth when it answers 
their first great question, “ Lord what wilt thou have me to 
do?” by setting them in the midst of a struggle for a cause so 
grand that it makes even the small man a giant, forgetting him- 
self in the ardor of battle. 

One in whom the Christian faith is really alive wishes to in- 
fluence everybody. “ By all means to save some” is his rule. 
He would that al] men might be such as he is excepting his 
bonds. But when one who has been engaged in this blessed 
activity becomes involved in unbelief, the same thing happens 
to him which happens to a railroad train, when the steam gives 
out on an up grade. Power and motion cease. Instead of 
wishing to carry everybody by storm, he is now almost afraid 
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lest he may by chance influence somebody. It takes an unbe- 
liever of a bold and rather reckless type to be an apostle of the 
cause. Most of those who have had faith and lost it, go no 
further than to find a parry against those meddlesome friends 
who press too close to probe the “aching void.” What deso- 
lation has one not covered up with the phrase, “Sensible men 
never tell.” Many a man who talks thus evasively, sincerely 
hopes that his sister may find reasons for not following him. 
It is a curious condition for a young man with naturally high 
aspirations, (almost ridiculous if it were not so sad), when he 
becomes afraid of his own influence. The first thought that 
strikes such a person is, perhaps, that he will be a neutral. If 
he has lost his grip on those truths which he has felt to be pow- 
erful levers for raising men out of the mire of sensuality, he 
will at least not help to push them farther in, and so, sad in 
his heart of hearts, when he feels that he ought to be helping 
somebody to live a new life, he tries to content himself with 
teaching a little literature or science, rather than be an utter 
idler. It is like Hercules sitting down to Omphale’s woman’s 
tasks, and throwing down the club with which he had wrought 
his labors. Perhaps among the keenest agonies should be reck- 
oned that of such a strong young man who neither dares nor 
wishes to fight against Christianity, and yet feels that he must 
leave its ranks or call himself a hypocrite. 

But the position of a neutral, besides being thus pitiful, is 
practically impossible: It shows a deep foresight into human 
history that one should be able to say nearly two thousand 
years ago, “He that is not for me is against me,” and have the 
saying prove so true that ever since then he has been the one 
person towards whom neutrality is impossible. On this point 
each man is forced to declare himself. Silence will not 
save him, for silence is accounted as a declaration of hos- 
tility. Let a man go where he will, in this country, at least, 
and he finds a sharp battle going on between Christianity and 
its enemies, and if he does not say a word in defence of Chris- 
tianity, he soon finds that somehow his weight, whatever it hap- 
pens to be, has been almost in spite of him been thrown into 
the other scale, and he cannot get it out. Christianity and its 
warfare—its friends and its foes, are fixed facts in the world, 
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and we must plan accordingly. He who counts on neutrality 
in religion is like the Rev. Amos Barton, who was always ma- 
king plans “admirably well calculated, supposing the state of 
the case were otherwise.” 

8. Another damaging thing about unbelief is, that it leaves 
a man without anything to worship. This damage is insidious. 
It is the easiest thing in the world for those who suffer it, to be 
unconscious of their loss. It is a fashion more prevalent in 
America, perbaps, than anywhere else to value cold-blooded- 
ness as one of the chief virtues. A good many young men in 
our colleges, especially those who come from large cities, like to 
appear a little blasé. The excessive admiration of anything 
is set down as greenness, supposed to be the especial attribute 
of country boys. This is surely ali wrong. There is some good 
in an even tenor of mind, but unless the mind is now and then 
stirred with some strong emotion it stagnates. 

The sight of some mighty cataract or some towering moun- 
tain may produce such an effect that one is never quite the 
same man after the sight as before. But even this is a lower 
order of feeling than that inspired by the presence of some 
commanding person. Hero worship is a step higher than na- 
ture worship. An overpowering admiration of some great 
man has so often been the means of calling a young man’s en- 
ergies into life, that one may be set down as unfortunate who 
has never met a living man before whom he was forced to feel 
a profound veneration. But the feeling which the highest man 
ever called forth in the most susceptible admirer is feeble com- 
pared with that which Christ called forth in the greatest men 
who ever saluted him as king by bowing at his feet. We 
might imagine a man who had never seen the heavens except 
at night, and had been filled with admiration for the stars. If 
then he should see the stars grow pale before the light of the 
glorious sun, what would his admiration be? To the believer 
Christ is the sun, while other venerated men are but stars. To 
make Christ a fictitious ideal, and still try to make him fill 
the same place as before would be to substitute a moon for 
your sun. ‘The moon is bright and beautiful, and can be more 
comfortably and accurately surveyed, but how long could a 
man get along with it without pining for the dazzling, blinding, 


overpowering sun. ? 
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Things do not grow in the light of the moon. So when men 
lose the light of the actual Christ, worship dies out, and stag- 
nation and old night begin to recover their dominion. 

Some men do not like to admit that worship is dependent on 
belief in Christ. They protest, “why! God is still left, the 
Father and Maker of all.” But it is best to be frank in 
this matter, and unless we take the word worship in a sort 
of Pickwickian sense, we shall find that there is very little 
worship outside of those who believe in Christ. A wide 
look at men as they are, and not as they profess themselves 
when driven into a corner, shows the profound truth of the 
saying, “He that honoreth not the Son honoreth not the 
Father which hath sent him.” It is only a_ species of 
hypocrisy, caused probably by the odium which has so long 
attached to atheism, for a scientist to give himself out as a 
worshiper of God, when by God he means only law or force. 
That hypocrisy is however passing away, and when it is wholly 
gone, and those who see no person at the helm of the universe 
shall no longer proclaim that they worship the automatic wheel, 
we shall not lose anything by such frankness) When men 
fairly acknowledge that they are without worship they will feel 
more deeply the wretchedness of being without it. 

It would not have been worth while to follow out this simple 
train of thought at such length, were it not for the great impor- 
tance of a correct bias to the thousands who flock through the 
portals of our colleges into a life of gain or loss. 

It has been known to happen at sea that two ships have been 
standing nearly along side of each other, when the sails of the 
one have caught a breeze which bore it away on a prosperous 
voyage, while the other remained still becalmed, perhaps only 
to be struck later by a hurricane. Such an occurrence finds a 
parallel in human life. Two boys, about equally promising, 
about equally well-meaning, are standing together. Belief fills 
the sails of the one with hope and courage and the spirit of 
worship. Unbelief leaves the other becalmed. Leave them to 
their tendencies till fifty years shall have brought them gray 
hairs. From the former you may expect a long account of 
blessings received and blessings conferred. For the second 
you must inquire with some anxiety. All this is plain and 
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open—on this side of the veil. It hardly seems as if a high- 
minded man, holding well in mind all the individual wrecks 
of character which he has seen, could stand before five hun- 
dred college students and look them in the face without being 
stirred by the wish that the gray headed men that they must 
become in fifty years, might look back on a life of belief rather 
than of unbelief. 
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Articte IV.—THE ALLEGED INFALLIBILITY OF THE 
SCRIPTURES PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 


I. Mr. FRoupDE, in a well known passage, states that the fun- 
damental article of Protestantism is the infallibility of the 
Scriptures. On the contrary, the fundamental article of the 
Protestant Reformers was the individual believer’s right of di- 
rect access by faith to God, through Christ as the sole mediator 
between God and man, dispensing with the mediatorship which 
Romanism had substituted in the persons of the Virgin, the 
saints and the priesthood. The doctrine of the infallibility of 
the Scriptures was deemed fundamental to this position, as a 
buttress to a wall that required strengthening; but the posi- 
tion itself was the fundamental thing, an appeal from the church 
to the Head of the church. Confronted as the Reformers were, 
by a church which claimed infallible authority for its preten- 
sions, their claim of infallible authority for the Scripture 
whence they drew all their materials for attack and defense was 
vital to their exigency. 

The exigency is so different to-day, that it is a fair question 
whether the claim which the Reformers found so serviceable 
has not become, whether well founded or not, an incumbrance 
rather than an advantage. The adequacy of the Scriptures as 
an authority fully sufficient for a pure conscience is not in ques- 
tion. But their infallibility, or complete freedom from mistake 
or defect, is another thing. 

Looking now at the subject in a practical light, four things 
are quite apparent. 

1. It being a fact, that modern criticism has opened a multi- 
tude of points in which the correctness of the Biblical state- 
menis is impugned, what is the position of the ordinary reader, 
who has no time, and often no capacity, to weigh arguments 
and conclude whether the Biblical writers or their critics are 
right? Evidently, he has to leave all these open questions to 
scholars, and to rest satisfied with Christ, in hearing God speak 
to conscience through the words and deeds of the perfect Son 
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of man. If he is told that the Gospels themselves can be 
proved to be mere “ unapostolic digests of tradition,” he has to 
fall back on what is independent of all questions about the re- 
cord,—the testimony of his conscience, which assures him that 
God’s grace and truth are there, however they came there,— 
and the testimony of pious common sense, which declares that 
the life of the Christ is no fiction but fact, and that “the Life 
is the Light of men.” 

In a practical view, there can be no advantage in diverting 
the mind from this central point of stability to insist upon the 
importance of demonstrating the undemonstrable freedom of 
the record from all error. It is like closing the blinds at noon 
to read by acandle. It has the disadvantage of interposing a 
book, served by a hierarchy of scholars and critics, between the 
conscience and Christ, just as Romanism interposed a church 
with a hierarchy of doctors and confessors. It tends to make 
aman imagine that he must wait till he has settled matters with 
the critics, instead of coming directly to the Divine Light which 
conscience recognizes in the person of Christ. 

2. Besides this, there is another practical disadvantage in 
treating the infallibility of the Scriptures as the sine qua xon,— 
the key-stone of the arch of faith. 

It is a principle of rhetoric, as the science of persuasion, not 
to encumber an important argument with points that are diffi- 
cult, if they can be avoided. Otherwise time is wasted, atten- 
tion distracted, opposition excited, at the expense of the vital 
point. 

Now what is involved in an attempt to demonstrate the in- 
fallibility of the Scriptures? Nothing less than the settling of 
a thousand open questions concerning the sixty-six books, 
questions of authenticity and genuineness first, requiring the 
sifting of a great mass of literature, then particulars of chro- 
nology and history, physical science, internal consistency and 
harmony, questions about the ethics of the writers, the validity 
of their logic, andso on. The fact is, that all these open ques- 
tions are proposed to-every thinker, and the utmost ingenuity, 
time and patience have not sufficed, thus far, to bring good men 
to agree in their conclusions. 

With these open questions and irreconcilable opinions as an 
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inevitable condition under which the Gospel of Christ has to 
make its way in the world to-day, which is the wisest way, 
practically, to prosecute the grand argument for faith in God, 
belief in an immortal life, and its judgments according to the 
works of this life, faith in Christ as the world’s Redeemer, who 
is “ the Resurrection and the Life,” codperation with the society 
which Christ organized to carry on his redeeming work, and 
called it his church? Is it not to pass by the doctrine of an 
infallible book, and the thousand open and undemonstrable 
questions it involves, as not vital to the argument? If not, 
why then we might as well repeat “ the Athanasian creed” with 
all its anathemas upon those who miss the orthodox solution of 
the mystery of the Trinity. If a true solution of the infalli- 
bility question, complicated as it has become, is vital to the 
grand argument of the Gospel that must be preached to day, 
then indeed, more than ever before, “ strait is the gate and nar- 
row the way” of life, and fewer than ever they that find it, ex- 
cept as they borrow the correct opinion that some “ master of 
sentences” may offer them. 

Besides this, is not some account to be made of the antago- 
nism to the vital point that is often excited by identifying with 
it, in a position of apparent unreason, some side question that 
is made overmuch of? 

No wise reasoner will undertake to carry the burden of 
proving what is termed in logic ‘a universal proposition” (as 
for instance, that all of Scripture is free from error), which re- 
quires the proving that no one of countless alleged exceptions 
is an exception, unless the exigency of his argument is content 
with nothing less. 

But the grand argument of the Gospel is content with much 
less than the universal proposition of the infallibility doctrine. 
{t proceeds triumphantly on the testimony of conscience itself 
to human need and duty. It adjourns all the impersonal meth- 
ods of book-criticism, and follows a method strictly personal, 
confronting the conscience with the Royal Personality, who is 
himself God’s great argument with man, and asking simply, 
“What think ye of Christ ?” 

8. Still another practical aspect of the matter is developed by 
asking: If the Scriptures are strictly infallible, in the sense of 
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perfect freedom from error, of what greater advantage has that 
been, in actual experience, than if they were simply authorita- 
tive but not infallible? If no more than this, would they not 
have secured as good a result as that which they have secured? 
Being by supposition free from error, they have not secured 
from error. LErrorists, as well as the orthodox, resort to them 
as an arsenal. Romanist and Protestant, Churchman and Dis- 
senter, mystics and literalists, ali derive their contrarieties from 
the same infallible Scriptures. If, as infallible, these are to 
prove more valuable than writings of adequate authority not 
infallible, nothing less than an infallible mind is requisite to 
declare their meaning. But here we come to the Romanist 
idea, that the true sense of Scripture can be delivered only by 
an infallible church. The Romanist is right, if a book deemed 
infallible is to impart any practical advantage by its infallibility 
in addition to the moral authority conceded to it. The Reform- 
ers’ doctrine about the book, it is true, was a match for the 
Romanists’ doctrine about the church. But the one was no 
more true than the other. In fact, the doctrine of an infallible 
book is cut out of the same cloth as the doctrine of an infalli- 
ble church or pope. {t belongs to the way of thinking which 
prefers the operation of an external mechanism to the operation 
of the free and responsible conscience. In Christ’s dispensation 
of the Spirit it is a sheer anachronism. 

Now, whatever infallibility be imputed to the Scriptures, 
they can, it is plain, exercise no more authority than the free 
conscience is disposed to admit. From this, it necessarily fol- 
lows, that an authority which the conscience admits as adequate 
to its needs,—though not deemed free in every particular from 
possible or actual human defects,—is on a par, in point of prac- 
tical influence, with the adequate authority which it is sought 
to strengthen by imputing to it complete infallibility. 

4. Historically viewing the matter, it is beyond question by 
any one acquainted with the record of the conflict through 
which science has advanced, from the days of Galileo and Ko- 
pernik until now, that the claim of infallibility for the Seript- 
ures, the claim, I say, not the Scriptures themselves, has been a 
constant impediment to the progress of truth. It cannot be 
otherwise, so long as any man claims to understand correctly 
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what the Scriptures pronounce, as he deems, infallibly. And 
so the elementary truths of science have been constantly con- 
tradicted in the name and by the assumed authority of God. 
The Bible has been constantly used to block the wheels of 
advancing discovery and thought. Because it is written in the 
Psalms, “ the world also is established that it cannot be moved,” 
Kopernik and the disciples of the new astronomy were branded 
as infidels for disputing the infallible utterance of the Creator. 
So, more recently, how did it fare with those geologists who 
discovered and taught that the world was not made in six 
common days? 

It seems nevessary, therefore, to ask those who contend for 
the infallibility of the Scriptares—meaning thereby that they 
are free from al! defect or error,—what is the practical advant- 
age of insisting upon that claim? It is a claim beyond the 
power of most persons, in the present state of the question, to 
settle by their own study, however they may borrow the opin- 
ions of others. It opens a thousand ways of escape, if one is so 
disposed, from the direct personal aim of the Gospel argument 
for Christ. It cumbers that argument with a thousand irrele- 
vant side-questions, It requires an infallible interpreter as the 
correlative of an infallible book. And, after all, it has to leave 
the question of actual authority just where the denial of infalli- 
bility leaves it,—with conscience alone. In addition to all 
this, even if the assumption were allowed to stand unchal- 
lenged, that the original copy of each one of the sixty-six 
sacred books came from the pen of its reputed author in per- 
fect freedom from all defect or error, the infallibility theory 
can transfer it to our hands in that original perfectness only by 
another assumption, which taxes belief more than any recorded 
miracle, namely, the constant operation of Divine influence to 
keep it free from material change through the incessant copy- 
ing and translating of thousands of years. That there has been 
no such continuous influence, the pages of the Revised New 
Testament show ample proof. 

II. In answer to this question of the practical advantage, it 
is said: “ How do we know that the Scriptures are true at all, 
if we find them not true in any particular?” This fails to 
notice that it is to the conscience that the Scriptures speak, 
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Have we not known unlettered preachers, who mangled gram- 
mar, and misapprehended matters of science, but were none 
the less effective in appeals to conscience? If we find a scien- 
tific or historical work defective in any point pertaining to ds 
own sphere, we distrust it in other points. So if we find an 
ethical work, dealing with matters of conscience, defective in 
any point of its chosen field, we distrust it in other points. But 
we do not distrust a book in the range of its own subject, 
because of its small inaccuracies in reference to other subjects. 
The inaccuracies of the Bible have been greatly exaggerated. 
Many noted instances there are, in which research has vindi- 
cated it at the expense of its hasty critics. But admitting what 
are proven or probable mistakes, they do not lie in the field of 
conscience, the Bible’s special sphere. Here the Bible, like every 
other specialist, is not weakened by criticism on points outside 
of its field. Even the ethical defects of the Old Testament, 
freely as we may acknowledge them, do not detract at all from 
the authority of the Bible, since it is by its authority that they 
stand exposed and corrected, without the intervention of any 
other critic, in the perfect utterances of the divine Master of 
truth. 

Still it is said, ‘We cannot believe that God has made any 
blunders.” No, indeed. But this objection speaks from the 
point of view which regards the Bible as written from dictation 
by the voice of God. The variations in its parallel accounts 
of the same events are sufficient to dispel that notion. God 
makes no blunders, but God's servants do. If men blunder, 
though God made them, why may not a book blunder, though 
God made it, if he made it by men? God made the eye. But 
the oculist finds comparatively less perfect eyes than imperfect. 
Yet the eye is, on the whole, well adapted as a means to an end. 
Now as to the blundering, which it is said we must ascribe to the 
Bible if we do not ascribe it to infallibility, it is wholly a ques- 
tion of the sufficient or insufficient adaptation of means to ends. 
When it shall be shown that the Bible, as a means to an end, is 
insufficiently adapted to develop man’s moral nature, to educate 
the conscience and affections, to sanctify individual life and 
social life, to reveal God correspondingly to the deepest wants 
of man, and to develop in man that “image of God,” which by 
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creation he was destined to become, then it will be time to say 
that the Bible, as God’s book, has biundered. 

But once more, it is urged: We need something more than 
an authority to which human defect and error cling. Amid 
the illusions of the world, and confronting the silent mystery of 
the grave, we need a word to rest on, to which no doubt can 
cleave, an absolute certitude. At least as to the essentials of 
duty and destiny we must plant our feet on the érra firma of 
an infallible authority. 

This is unquestionable, if by “authority” we mean the cer- 
tainty given by recognized truth. In reason, the idea of abso- 
lute authority is that of perfect truth. 

III. Now that this authoritative truth is within our reach, no 
one, who is convinced that we have any revelation from God, 
can doubt. The only question is how it may be reached, and 
where found. 

It must be reached by conscience, the moral reason, demand- 
ing moral truth as its natural element. Moral truth is to a be- 
numbed conscience what light is to a shut eye. 

It is found in Jesus Christ. Not solely in him, but without 
shadow and without defect in him. Of him even Renan says: 
“God is in him, * * * He lives in the bosom of God, by the 
intercommunion of every moment.” In him is found “the 
way, the truth, the life,” truth that has been lived, not dicta- 
ted, a divine word not made with ink, but uttered in living 
character to the living world. Patriarchs, prophets and apos- 
tles, all uttering truth in proportion to their spiritual nearness 
to him, lead us up to One in whom “is light, and no darkness 
at all,” in whom we find a revelation of God that is intensely 
personal. That his truth is God’s truth, his righteousness God’s 
righteousness, his disposition to sinners God’s disposition, his 
commandments God’s, and his promises God's, is discovered to 
conscience with a certainty as indubitable as the reality of 
material things seen in sunlight. And here, whoever would 
live in uprightness and die in hope, finds the infallible author- 
ity in which he may rest from doubt. 

In this, and so far as this, the phrase current in our church 
confessions, that “the Holy Scriptures are the only infal- 
lible rule of faith and practice,” receives its vindication. Because 
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the “faith” is the faith of conscience; the “practice” is the 
practice enjoined by conscience; because the supreme aim of 
Holy Scripture is to bring the conscience to Christ, as the 
Supreme Revealer of that which “the Scriptures principally 
teach,” namely, “ what man is to believe concerning God, and 
what duty God requires of man,” and because in Christ the con- 
science finds what it demands, an absolute certitude for faith in 
in God, and duty to God and man. 

In Christ we find our most convincing evidence that the 
Bible is inspired, though not infallible. Not infallible, because 
he himself has pointed out utterances of his forerunners to be 
set aside. Not infallible, because his Spirit unmistakably, 
though silently, corrects the sacred pages here and there, as 
uttering the voice not of heaven but of earth. And yet, con- 
templating him, we see that 

“A glory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestic like the sun.” 
His divine life is the light which pervades the volume with 
a glory all his own. All that in the Bible precedes or follows 
the manifestation of the Son of God is either introduction or 
commentary to his personal manifestation of the Father. 


To him, for two thousand years, “the hope of Israel” points 
with growing brightness. To him “the witnesses of the resur- 
rection ” point in testimony of what their “ hands have handled 
of the word of life.” And so it is plain that the Scriptures, 
unified, corrected, and delivered to us through him, and _ be- 
cause of him, derive from their relation to him a peculiar quality 
belonging to no other book in the world. They nowhere claim 
to be the Word of God, but they evidently contain that Word ; 
they reveal “the Word made flesh.” They nowhere claim to 
be infallible; but no cultivated, no unperverted conscience can 
fail to confess them inspired, as no cultivated ear can fail to 
recognize in Mozart’s “ Requiem” the genius of a master. 

The Temple is holy because of the Presence which inhabits 
it. The Book is inspired because of the Life that pervades it, 
whose Spirit of Truth we may recognize in varying measure 
through all its ranges, and to whom from all other teachers 


we may turn and say: “ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” 
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That the Bible, as it stands, is not infallible, is patent to 
every one who is capable of so much as honestly and care- 
fully comparing the Books of the Kings with the Books of 
the Chronicles. 

That the Bible, as it stands, is divinely inspired, and a 
vehicle of that full moral authority which satisfies the de- 
mand of conscience for moral certainties, is patent to every 
one who is capable of reverence for Christ, and willing to 
hear him. 

We discard, therefore, the dogma of an infallible book, by 
which the Protestant Reformers made head against the dogma 
of an infallible church. There is infallibility reached through 
the book, but it is not the book that is infallible. 

Says Professor Stearns, in his masterly inaugaral at Bangor, 
last June: 

“Tt is the desire for an infallible authority in matters of 
faith and practice, which has given to the doctrine of inspir- 
ation its chief hold upon the Christian thought of the past. 
We need such an authority ; but more and more we are coming 
to see that the infallible authority to which the believer must 
bow, is not the church, as the Romanist says; it is not human 
reason, as the rationalist says; it is not the Scripture, as the 
Reformation theology said. It is God speaking in Christ to 
the soul, speaking to conscience, and through conscience, speak- 
ing in tones which all that are willing to hear his voice can 
recognize. The Scriptures contain this divine authority, but 
they are not it. The Scriptures are the setting, but they are 
not the jewel.” 

We regard the Reformers’ dogma about the book as no 
better grounded in fact than the Romanists’ dogma about the 
church. It seems to us constructed like that, only by the aid 
of assumptions, and inferences from assumptions. We regard 
the dogma about the book as having become, in our day, 
what the dogma about the church bad become in the Reformers’ 
day, an incumbrance to the cause of truth, and an impedi- 
ment to many in the way of direct access to the Saviour of 
the world. 

But in the spirit of the Reformers’ fundamental principle, the 
privilege and duty of direct personal approach to Christ, all 
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other mediators, whether priestly confessors or scholarly pro- 
fessors, being put aside, we rely upon the inspired book, pene- 
trated as it is with a divine light, simply asa glass. What 
more can we desire or need than through this to “ behold the 
glory of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth?” What more than through this to enter into fellow- 
ship with him, walking in the light that shines from him? 


“Great God, mine eyes with pleasure look 
On the dear volume of thy book ; 
There my Redeemer’s face I see, 
And read his name who died for me.” 





Fit Truths for Fit Times. 


ArticLeE V.—FIT TRUTHS FOR FIT TIMES. 


How shall religious truth be presented at the present time? 
How adjusted to secure religious awakening? These are 
questions of interest to religious thinkers; and the following 
paper is a contribution towards an answer. Originally pre- 
sented in a spoken form, its direct method may be kindly 
borne with by discerning readers. 

It may be well, at the outset, to remind ourselves that, as 
enlightened Christians, we are faced by two indisputable facts, 
—the unchangeable truth of God, and a changeable world in 
which to administer it. Hence this inquiry. The principles 
of the gospel are the same; but neither the minds of the people, 
nor the ages of the world, are equally open to them. What 
may awaken in one era, may deaden in another. A fire from 
heaven would excite more scientific than theological interest 
now-a-days; while an essay on “ Agnosticism” might have 
been referred by Paul, to Dionysius the Areopagite, as a thing 
the refutation of which, was not in his mission. 

In the light of this consideration let us begin. There is, at 
present, a certain awakening to religious inquiry, but it is 
mainly among the cultivated, and for intellectual ends. There 
is, along with it, an indifference to spiritual religion; to the 
rebinding of the soul to God, and the life to righteousness. 
Out of this indifference the Church has to awaken the world. 
How? By the truth. But, how applied? What aspects of 
the truth shall be presented? What is likely to quicken the 
dead in soul? 

The first thought that comes to every sincere religious 
teacher is of himself, as an instrament of awakening truth. He 
thinks of the searching texts upon “ Brutish pastors, who do 
not seek the Lord, and hence have scattered flocks; upon like 
priest, like people; upon forgetting the Lord who, on that 
account, forgets our children ; upon the possibility of preaching 
to others, and being oneself rejected.” He recalls the winning 
texts that speak of conversions following the spiritual renewal 
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of the teacher; of love to Christ shown by the feeding of his 
flock ; of the joy that thrills the preacher of righteousness. 

The fact is, an advance in character is an acknowledged 
power in the redemption of the world. See what a start the 
gospel took after the Reformers were quickened. Methodism 
arose out of the felt need of more spirituality in the English 
clergy ; and personally, Hall’s, Chalmers’, Dr. West’s of Stock- 
bridge experience only corroborate thousands of cases, from 
the quickening of the apostles to the latest conversions of form- 
alists among ourselves. 

The moving of the people after such changes is as easily 
accounted for, as the spread of a fire after the kindling of it. 
A minister’s life sways his people’s. A thinker for others may 
therefore begin what may upheave the community when he 
goes into self-examination, and comes out of it with deepening 
convictions of duty. Vain it is for one consciously far from 
God, to get others near to Him by officially saying, “Go,” 
instead of “Come.” “Though a minister,” says a minister 
himself, “ were an apostle, and did not pray, his speech and his 
preaching would not be with demonstration of the spirit and 
with power. Though he had the gift of prophecy, and under- 
stood all mysteries and all knowledge, and though he had faith 
that could remove mountains, and did not pray, he would be 
nothing. Though he gave all his goods to feed the poor, and 
his body to be burned, and did not keep near to God, it would 
profit him nothing. Though be spake with the tongues of 
men and of angels, he would be but as sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. He might be like unto one that hath a pleas- 
ant voice and a lovely song, and plays well upon an instrument; 
but the music of the lip will not charm away the evil spirit 
from Saul; nor can it have that divine and life-giving harmony 
which of stones can raise up children unto Abraham.* 

A very short walk along this line of thought discovers to the 
devout pastor, that to quicken his people with his own quick- 
ened mind, he must ply them with incisive truth. All truth 
is not alike, nor written for like ends. And one benefit of a 
pastoral awakening is the sharpening of the eye upon the Bible 
for its best utterances. The mind, illuminated from above, 
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goes not gropingly through the Bible, taking any kind of a 
text for any kind of a sermon. 

The crying sins of preaching from historical statements as if 
they were doctrines of religion ; of insisting that what was local 
and Jewish shall be universal and Christian; of assuming that 
poetic and excited effusions shall be enforced as verified facts, 
would cease. The new wine of the freshened word, would 
find itself in the new wine-skin of the new experience, and both 
would be kept for future use. 

Let this allusion to the new wine, and the new wine skins, 
recall our Lord’s authority, for the principle of “ fit truth for 
fittimes.” Unless he is widely misunderstood, he has instructed 
us, that his gospel is not for the mending of what is past mend- 
ing, by having served its end. It is rather to be poured, in the 
everlasting freshness of its spirit, into every changing civilization. 

Under this principle, we are instructed to enforce, what the 
times enable us to enforce with most effect. To Jews, to 
become as Jews, to Gentiles as Gentiles, to be weak even, to the 
weak ; that is, not to profess much, among those who do not 
know much,—“if, by all means, we may save some.” 

An important subject of modern preaching, is the nature and 
extent of spiritual influence. There can be no awakening to a 
better life, without divine influence. But, we may hinder our 
desired end, if we have unnatural, unreasonable, or unscriptural 
notions of this influence. If we teach, that there is no Holy 
Spirit at work, in vast tracts of human life, it will be hard to 
impress those in such deserted districts, with any quickening 
sense of His presence, or any dependence upon His power. 

Moreover, if we have a theory of the Spirit’s influence, that 
does not recognize it outside of strained feeling, and the agita- 
tion of crowds, we shall greatly dishonor Him, as the Omni- 
present God, who cannot be passive where His presence is. 

The Scriptures tell us of His general diffusion, as fally as of 
His special manifestations. He is “poured out on all flesh ;” 
He is “convincing the world” of sin; of the attainability of 
righteousness ; of a judgment to come. And, evidence of this, 
is as plain as the declaration of it; for, who does not already 
know more truth than he practises. He is, thereby, convinced 
of sin, and is a resister of the Spirit. We insist, as thoroughly 
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as any one can insist, that the Spirit’s power is increased in 
answer to prayer; we believe in special! descents; in baptisms 
of the Spirit; in periodical “revivals;” but, we judge that a 
great deal of religious deadness remains undisturbed, because 
the Holy One is virtually limited to occasional manifestations, 
and not presented as everywhere drawing men to the Father, 
by way of the Son. 

We err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God, 
if some thoughtful preaching upon the nearness of God to men ; 
upon the fact that He has already convinced men of more sin 
than they have repented of; and, that for this, there is a judg- 
ment to come, would not promote religious awakening. 

Again, we seem to have come to a turn in history, where 
descriptions of the Christian life, must give away to exhibi- 
tions of it. There was reason, some generations ago, for de- 
tails of doctrine, and for recitals of mental disturbances under 
the truth. At the Reformation, our ancestors were busy chal- 
lenging authorities they had found to be formal and false. Be- 
coming re-formed they gave to their new faith the power of the 
old church: “Installing the conscience, instead of the priest, 
conscience soon assumed much of the priestly character, be- 
coming inquisitorial, casuistical, vigilant, and stern, sending a 
man to his self examination, as before he went to the eonfes- 
sional. Hence arose great scrupulosity of mind, a loss of all 
dependence on human aids, a feeling of terrible necessity for 
the help and strength of God. Thus the gay laxity of the 
Catholic passed into a grim and solemn earnestness.”* 

This is not the cast of our present life. We have not their 
self-scrutiny. We are partially delivered from their introspec- 
tions, their morbid apprehensions, their inner conflicts. We 
have passed into clearer light. We distinguish between Emo- 
tion and Will. Human affections warm us more: human 
duties are nobler in our view: social interests are of deeper 
moment: we count our present life a real part of our existence, 
holding that our conduct presages our eternity. That our re- 
ligious life is modified from the life formerly led, all thought- 
ful minds allow. Were Howe, and Owen, and Baxter, with us 
now, the spiritual instruction they gave, in their own day, they 
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would not give to us. Were Whitfield, and Edwards, con- 
ducting revivals now, they would change their own new meas- 
ures, to newer measures still. Even their thinking would be 
changed. Edwards's grim ridicule would not fall on the abet- 
tors of a self-determining theory of the Will; but upon those 
who deny Will altogether ; or, at least, deny the spirituality of 
its function. He would insist that the deniers of mind shall 
give us the contents of that atom, spark, flame, scintillation, 
which gives us the idea of the infinite, and brings on trembling 
in view of judgment. ‘“ Why fear a molecule, or a twitch of 
the nerves,” we hear him say, “if an atom or a jerk is all that 
troubles us for the deeds done in the body.” Clear it is, that 
what was of momentous interest generations ago, while of his- 
torical value still, is for all practical purposes, of little service 
to us. According to our Lord’s illustration, we may as well 
try to keep our new wine of California, in the old wineskins of 
Alexandria. 

Should any one think that this casts disrespect upon our 
ancestors, and their work, let me say, it no more does so, than 
our Lord’s illustration casts disrespect upon Moses, and the 
prophets. They were good for their day; but the fact that 
they are dead, and gone, shows, that their day is not ours. 
Edwards we revere, and had we his life here, to exhibit re- 
ligion, as successfully as his books describe it, one want of our 
times would be met. 

This call for an exhibition of life has a corresponding call 
for doctrinal instruction to be presented more fully from its 
ethical and practical sides. Ifwe have laws from heaven, they 
are for life on earth. From the need of doctrinal instruction 
in reforming days, we begin to see that the dutiful side of the 
gospel has been somewhat undervalued by Protestant Chris- 
tians. It is instructive to observe how Providence and Grace 
join in insisting upon the practical along with the doctrinal. 
One-third of the Epistle to the Romans is detailed duty. 
After the argument comes the call to action. See the “Com- 
plete Duty of Man” by Henry Venn, to keep the English 
mind straight on practical religion, after the revivalists had 
laid, broad and sure, the gospel’s foundation. And after the 
Edwardean revivals in New England, there came the Unitarian 
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protest, against excess of doctrine,—a thing which might have 
been less serious than it proved, had the churches been inter- 
ested in the practical side of religion, as fully as they had been 
in the doctrinal. Indeed, we have heard complaints against 
our churches for paying too much attention to the Jews, and 
too little to the men and women who were attending them for 
help to lead a godly life. 

Again, since intelligence has widened, the preaching of the 
day, should fall in with its present helps to righteousness. 
People cannot be expected to take whatever they are told, 
merely because certain men choose to tell it. The world is a 
long way past what once satisfied it. Titian and Raphael’s 
apostleship has put the world past tattooing as the best of its 
fine arts. The painters have opened in all men finer eyes for 
the beautiful. Newton, Faraday, and Darwin have given us 
new conceptions of the world. And we shall be too proud of 
our age if we conclude that the end of enlightenment has 
come. Whether the grandchildren of the men of the new 
learning shall outdo their grandsires or not, one thing is clear, 
we are in a broadening era. The apparatus that once worked 
the world is antiquated. Paris and Richmond were not at- 
tacked with battering rams. 

Alexander and Charlemagne could not conquer now, with- 
out the rifle and the iron-clad. The Revised Version of 1611 
may yet be as thoroughly revised as it has been in 1881. 
Things are as God is willing them; and the question is, shall 
we live, as if Providence had brought us no help. In our 
judgment, science has poured uncounted wealth at the feet of 
religion; and men can be quickened, and not deadened, by its 
legitimate use. Here is a disputer of the divine displeasure 
against sin, in visiting it upon the sinner’s children, to the 
third and fourth generation. It is said to be unnatural, and 
impossible. But Science presents its tablets on heredity, and, 
with them, a microscope; and, upon a dissecting table, in the 
membranes of a new born infant’s body, can be seen, the 
“drunkard’s tinge ;’—confirming the fact, that the drunkard 
drinks not for himself alone; but also for those who follow 
him. That old man, once a rake, with tainted blood, has “an 
awakening” on religious truth, over the visiting sin, in the 
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blotches on his grandchild’s cheeks. In the hearing of chil- 
dren’s cries, found to be but the reverberations of pains that 
once racked their parents, there is little said against the Adamic 
connection, and its unity of mankind, in a fall from righteous- 
ness. But, if spoken against, it is not the Bible only that must 
be encountered. Science has demonstrated the fact, that, in 
disputing this doctrine, the constitution, and the course nature 
must be wrestled with. Further in this direction, Science 
deepens undisputed truths. Take the secondary consequences 
of sin, touching which, Science aids Scripture in assuring us, 
that the Christian remedy does not free the transgressor from 
certain punishments. Pardon, a moral bestowment, does not 
dispose of laws which hold creation up. Along with par- 
don, it is still true, that ‘‘whatsoever a man soweth, that also 
shall he reap.” The forgiving God lays on the judicial rod. 
Consequences of sin may appear in a forgiven man’s memory, 
standing, and destiny. Men are still rewarded, according to 
their works, some being saved as out of a fire, some having “an 
abundant entrance” into life. 

Further, the new expositions suggest a measure of religious 
success, where hitherto, it has not extended. Never before has 
the depth, and delicacy, of a law’s action, been so clear. Law 
is exceeding broad, working everywhere, under the Lawgiver, 
who Himself is evervwhere. Seen or unseen it matters not; 
classified or unclassified its objects: counted or uncounted its 
results; there it is, working out its Sovereign’s will, honored 
in the least effect as abundantly as in what astounds us. This 
suggests religious awakening, in all departments of life. We 
have tabulated certain phases of life, as religious; and have 
stopped there. Prayer, praise, attendance at church, interest 
in church work, missions, Sunday-schools, hospitals, and pub- 
lic reforms, comprise the popular tests of a religious life. So 
far, so well. But, are those the only proofs of love? More- 
over, tests change with times and nations. Some Christians 
will not enter a concert-hall lest their imaginations be unduly 
pampered, by a concourse of sweet sounds; yet have no 
scruple in asking a blessing upon a feast, which ends in a 
revel. But, not only do religious duties change, and counter- 
change, new duties come in with new civilizations In New 
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Testament times, there was no political self-government to give 
counsel upon. He can be no lover of God and man, who, now- 
a-days, does not religiously attend te his new citizenship. And 
in doing so, he will be religiously aided by remembering, that, 
whispering, backbiting, suggesting evil, ignorance, breaking 
bargains, implacability, unmercifulness, intemperance, the gos- 
pel is to correct. When, therefore, the gospel gets a man to 
be outspoken, ingenuous, enlightened, placable, merciful, tem- 
perate, and no boaster even of his own mending, we may see 
some religious life, where there is not a specifically religious 
experience. ‘True, we are to exult in elect souls, with their 
inner glories, and their higher aspirations. But, counseled by 
the signs of -the times, we shall do well to acknowledge the 
gospel’s fainter throbbings, in the more distant regions of 
thought, and action. That is a significant incident, where one 
was healed, who “wist not who he was” that healed him. 
Miracles are not ours, but their spirit is; and we can ply the 
world with that, and like the Lord before us, see many made 
better, who cannot tell what made them whole. 

But, while there are changes, by the coming of the new, and 
the vanishing of the old, there are certain “things which can- 
not be shaken,” whose old vigor should be put to new uses, 
Take Divine Sovereignty, and the Purposes of Eternal Wis- 
dom. We do not need these truths to level Rome, nor to 
oppose Arminianism ; but we do need them for an outlook upon 
the world’s destiny. To what are we coming? Are we pre- 
destinated to anything? If so, what? “I cannot tell,” says 
one. “I have noconcern in knowing, even if I had the power,” 
says another. “It is absolutely unknowable what we are 
coming to,” says another. In such a case, the revelation of a 
predestinating God is a balm to the heart, an inspiration to the 
life. Grand is the thought, made grander by our past, that by 
an eternal decree, our groaning world is on the way to “One, 
far-off, divine event, to which the whole creation moves.” 

See, too, how death and future doom are deepened when 
presented, not only in the figures of Scripture, but in the 
calm solemnity of facts. To what is one slowly approaching, 
by present confirmations of character,—where is that slow cor- 
ruption, that inner hardening, that subtle distaste for God, and 
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things divine, to leave him. From a startling disgrace there 
may be hope of recovery; but of recovery from what one is 
becoming, by his own consent, who can hope; for, evils 
arising by degrees, seem without remedy. While the physical 
aspects of death and doom, are of less force than formerly, 
the inevitable realities of both must bestir the thoughtful. 
Neither time, nor change, can make them of none effect. 
Without compromise, or modification, that will ever be before 
us, what Bunyan said was before him, when under conviction: 
“ Wilt thou leave thy sins and go to heaven, or cling to thy 
sins, and go to hell.” 

This view of the Christian system, to many minds, is not 
acceptable. It costs much, they think, to adapt everlasting 
principles to new subjects. “ Better take it as a system set- 
tled for all times, and nations, and if they do not conform to 
it, let them die without it.” But that is to treat it as dead in a 
living world. True, it does not cost much to keep a dead 
body: well embalmed and swathed, it may stand a thousand 
years at the cost of house-room. To keep a living body, is 
more costly; but then it is alive; and is a force where force 
avails. A mummy does not minister; it is ministered unto. 
If Christ is the Bread of Life, and the Light of the World, 
the world must be directed to him; and, in this work the 
world must be handled as it is. 

Yet, after all we do, to rouse and direct, to explain, and 
enforce, moral ideas never being so stated, as to defy contro- 
versy, and the human will, from its nature, having an alter- | 
native, the living gospel, well adjasted, and soundly enforced, 
may be rejected. We shall not work intelligently unless we 
allow for this. We have heard of the piping, and no dancing ; 
of the mourning, and no lamenting. And, while thinking, 
that to some minds, no possible setting of the truth is wel- 
come, we have heard that other word, * Wisdom is justified 
of her children.” And, thinking of Him who told us, we are 
content. 


VOL. V. 











Reconstruction in Theology. 


Articte VI.—RECONSTRUCTION IN THEOLOGY.* 


THE theology of an age stands in a vital relation to the Chris- 
tian belief and thought of that age. The task of theology as a 
science is not simply to formulate and systematize the facts 
and truths of revelation in their objective, unchanging form. 
Rather it is concerned with those facts and truths as they lie in 
the common Christian consciousness, grasped by the common 
faith. That there may be doctrines, there must first be beliefs. 
That there may be a system to be taught, a system must previ- 
ously exist in the living thought of the church. Each period 
must draw the material of its theology out of its own profound 
convictions, mold it by its own intellect, and utter it in its own 
words. As Dorner has said, “ No age can perform this service 
for another. Each must accomplish the task for itself, however 
valuable may be the aid of the past, and however assured the 
continuity of past and present. Each age must again acquire 
the certainty of truth as truth, if it would have truth ; and it 
must do it in accordance with its own sense of truth.” 

Our lot has been cast in an age in which this process has 
been attended with peculiar difficulty. The continuity of past 
and present has been broken. The old beliefs have been dis- 
turbed. Under the influence of attacks from without and im- 
pelled by a spirit of inquiry within, the church has been led to 
reéxamine the contents of its faith, On every side there has 
been questioning, pulling to pieces, putting to the test. The 
fundamentals of Christianity, and even the fundamentals of re- 
ligion itself, have been on trial. With infinite difficulty, in 
toil and storm, amid fightings without and fears within, we 
have been winning back our certainty of trath as truth. No 
age has ever fought the fight of faith more valiantly. 

.Meantime doctrinal theology has fallen into a measure of 
neglect. It could not well be otherwise. The thoughts, the 
energies, the fears, the hopes of the church have been concen- 
trated on other things. The beliefs which furnish theology 


* Inaugural Address delivered June Ist, 1881, by Lewis F. Stearns, Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Bangor Theological Seminary. 
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with its materials, out of which it constructs its orderly system, 
have been in confusion, undergoing a process of revision and 
readjustment, the worn-out and useless not yet wholly separa- 
ted from the permanently valuable, much of the old passing 
away, the new only slowly and dimly appearing. We need 
but compare the past quarter of a century with that which 
preceded it, in order to say that this has not been a theological 
era. 

Yet we should make a great mistake were we to infer from 
this that theology has permanently lost its power. From its 
very nature as a science and its relation to Christian truth, this 
is an impossibility. As long as Christianity exists, its beliefs, 
in so far as they become settled beliefs, must find precise and 
systematic expression. Theology may change its form and 
method from time to time; it may fall into temporary abey- 
ance ; but until Christianity ceases it will not cease. By a per- 
manent, ever-recurring need of the church, the time must come 
sooner or later—and all the signs of the times point to it as 
speedily to come—when theology will regain its old place in 
the interest of the Christian world. 

In truth, such a period as that through which we have been 
passing is only seemingly antagonistic to theology. Rather, it 
opens the way for a career of new vigor and success, under 
more favoring auspices. But for such periods in the past, when 
the theological field has long lain fallow, we should never have 
had the progressive periods in which the sacred science has 
proved so fruitful and exerted such a beneficent influence upon 
religion. Quietly, without observation, in this period of con- 
flict, the old truths have been adjusting themselves to new con- 
ditions, taking on new shapes, preparing themselves for new 
tasks. The work has been going on in the hearts of Christian 
believers and thinkers, under the guidance of the great Head 
of the church. Indeed, there is a sense in which we may say 
that, hidden from sight, a new theology has been growing up, 
taking form and consistency in the common consciousness of 
the living, believing body of Christ. So that the task of the 
theologian seems to be, not to make a new theology, not to at- 
tempt to revivify one that has fallen dead and obsolete, but to 
discover and uncover the present, to return to the church in 
science what it possesses already in faith. 
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However this may be, it seems to me that, as the dust of this 
period of conflict and confusion clears away, we begin to see 
more and more distinctly the outlines of those things which 
cannot be shaken and must remain, and to discern the changes 
which have taken place, while certain tendencies plainly mani- 
fest themselves in the religious thought of the time, which ena- 
ble us, in some degree at least, to determine the lines in which 
the theology of the near future is likely to move. 

I ask you now to look with me at some of these changes and 
tendencies in their bearing upon the restatement and reconstruction 
of the system of theological truth which we all feel will be called 
for at no distant day by the revival of a theological interest 
and activity in the church. 

First of all, let me speak of the tendency of Christian 
thought respecting the great problems of ratural theology. 

The struggles of the last quarter of a century have raged 
most hotly around the citadel of religion, the belief in the ex- 
istence of a personal God. That in all that period there has 
been a moment when this fundamental belief has been really 
imperiled, we should not admit. But there have been times 
when the old arguments seemed to utterly lose their power, 
and the hearts of the weak failed them for fear, while the op- 
ponents of religion looked on with unconcealed triumph. But- 
ler, Paley, Chalmers, ana the other great natural theologians of 
the last and the first half of the present century found the 
strongest support for their teachings in the facts of nature, as 
interpreted by physical science. The necessity of a First Cause 
to account for the beginning of matter, the origin of life, and 
the genesis of man, was pressed by these Christian thinkers 
with indisputable force of reasoning; the permanence of spe- 
cies appeared to require, in order to explain their existence, a 
series of special creations. The manifest tokens of design and 
adaptation in nature were exhibited with great fullness and 
clearness of explanation, and urged in proof of the fact, that 
the First Cause is an intelligent, wise, and benevolent being. 
Buttressed by the ontological and moral arguments, the proof 
seemed complete, and for the age it was practically complete. 
Atheism was the exception even among scientific men, and in- 
fidelity moved almost entirely on theistic ground. 
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It was not strange that when a new philosophy made its 
appearance, admitting a Power behind phenomena but relega- 
ting it altogether to the region of the unknowable, only to 
prepare the way for a new theory of science which it was 
claimed was quite sufficient to explain by natural law the be- 
ginnings and the transitions in the development of organized, 
as well as unorganized existence, and to render the assumption 
of design superfluous, while it accounted in similar and satis- 
factory ways for all that had been thought transcendental in the 
human mind—it is not strange that at first there was dismay 
and confusion, and it seemed as if the old foundations were 
crumbling into ruins. I need not rehearse the story of the 
last twenty years. We know it well enough. It is the old 
story over again, which has repeated itself often, though perhaps 
seldom on so large a scale, and with such fruitfulness of result, 
in human history. Whenever any great advance is made in 
the physical sciences, the impression goes abroad that the 
grounds of being are about to receive a physical explanation. 
There is a tremendous dust thrown up in the scientific camp. 
But by and by it clears away, and there is progress indeed, but 
the old problems stand there untouched, and the babel tower 
of matter is just as far away as ever from the blue firmament 
of spirit above, and over all still shines, unquenched and glo- 
rious, the Sun of the divine existence. We have learned the 
lesson over again which every age of Christian thought must 
learn for itself, that there is no possible danger to religion from 
any discoveries a genuine science can make. It is good for us 
that we have learned it. We have come to see that the philoso- 
phy of nescience with its corollary of practical materialism is no 
part of true science. We have learned, also, that there is noth- 
ing in the hypothesis of evolution, apart from that philosophy, 
which is at war with Christian theism, but rather that it may, 
like all science, render the richest service to religion when we 
discover how to apply its results. The broadest, boldest, most 
successful generalization since the days of Newton, there is no 
question that it is to be the working hypothesis of science for 
years to come, taking its place by the side of the law of grav- 
itation. That it is the final expression of truth its wisest 
advocates do not claim. It has failed as yet, and probably will 
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always fail to expluin the origin of things, and to bridge over 
the great gaps in the successions of being. Doubtless in the prog- 
ress of science it will have to be revised. But it does not touch 
the great truths of natural theology nor can it touch them, 
except as it gives us new materials with which to prove them. 
Since theologians have been coming to the conclusion that 
this is the case, the tide that seemed to set so strongly against 
belief has turned. The change of attitude towards this sub- 
ject marks the beginning of the new era of religious thought 
upon which we have entered. 

The argument from design will have indeed to be restated. 
But the prospect is that it will be stated in a far stronger form 
than before. The old teleology had its weak side. There was 
more than a grain of truth in Herbert Spencer’s now much- 
worn sarcasm about the “carpenter’s theory of the universe.” 
We cheerfully admit it. In the natural theology of the future, 
something of the mechanical will be sacrificed, but we shall gain 
in its place a profounder idea of infinite Will and Intelligence 
working by the slow, uniform, certain processes of natural law 
to accomplish far-off results. And when the work of restate- 
ment is accomplished, there is reason to believe that many who 
have been led astray in this age of doubt will be brought back 
to a belief in God. True sicence must always in the end have 
that result. The noble words of Bacon are as true in our day 
under the reign of evolution as when they were first uttered, 
that, “while the mind of man looketh upon second causes 
scattered, it may sometimes rest in them and go no further; 
but when it beholdeth a chain of them confederate and linked 
together, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity.” 

It has been well, however, that in the doubt which has been 
temporarily cast upon the external arguments for the being of 
God, we have been compelled to fall back upon the internal 
proof from our moral intuitions. In times past we have been 
too prone to ignore them, forgetting that that which is “ the 
likest God within the soul,” must ever be to the majority of 
mankind the strongest, irrefutable proof of him. We have 
returned to this class of arguments with a new sense of their 
power. We 8ee, as never before, that this idea of an absolute 
Right ruling us and everything, from which we cannot free 
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ourselves, which every man feels, which compels even those 
who deny a personal God to assume some “ Eternal not our- 
selves that makes for Righteousness,” which finds expression 
in the lowest forms of nature worship as in the most cultured 
religion—is a proof of God which is able to stand in its own 
strength and bear any weight that may be put upon it. It is 
not merely ene of the pillars upon which the evidence of 
God's existence rests, an argument among arguments, but it 
is the argument of arguments, the broad, solid foundation 
upon which the pillars themselves rest which support the edi- 
fice of belief in a personal God. 

There has resulted from the assiduous study of nature in’ 
which our age is engaged a grander conception of God, a 
profounder sense of his power, a broader view of his activity 
in the universe, which cannot fail to have its influence upon 
every new statement of truth in this department of theology. 
The old theology laid its chief emphasis upon the transcen- 
dence of God. It viewed him principally as a moral Governor, 
making his relation to nature and to man outside the sphere 
of religion, too external and mechanical. Its intent was right 
and laudable. The strength of theism, as opposed te panthe- 
ism on the one hand, and materiaiism on the other, is in the 
maintenance of this conception of God’s personal relation to 
our souls as a free Being to free beings. But there is another 
class of truths which are not inconsistent with, but simply 
complementary to, this and which deserves a place in any 
complete account of the revealed God. God is imminent in 
nature, as well as raised above nature. Though we have been 
learning the truth anew from science, it is only what the 
Hebrew poets taught long ago. As Charles Kingsley admir- 
ably expressed it, “The unknown x which lies below all phe- 
nomena, which is forever at work on all phenomena, 
on the whole and every part of the whole, down to 
the coloring of every leaf, and the curdling of every cell of 
protoplasm, is none other than that which the old Hebrews 
called—by a metaphor, no doubt; for how can men speak of 
the unseen, save in metaphors drawn from the unseen?—but 
by the only metaphor adequate to express the perpetual and 
omnipresent miracle, the Breath of God: the Spirit who is the 
Lord, and the Giver of Life.” 
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But I pass to speak of another tendency, manifesting itself 
in the change which has taken place in the apologetic basis of 
theology. The evidences of Christianity employed by the the- 
ologians of the last century with so much success against the 
anti-Christian scepticism of their age,—which were until re- 
cently regarded, and in fact were, an impregnable bulwark 
against the assaults on revelation,—have fallen quietly into dis- 
use, like the fortifications we used to build before the days of 
iron-clads and rifled guns. It is impossible to-day to rest the 
weight of Christianity on the external evidence of prophecy 
and miracles, or even on the external fact of the resurrection of 
Christ. Not that these facts are not as true as they ever were. 
They are. Not that they are not still worthy of a place in 
apologetical science. But in the order of our logic Christianity 
must prove them, not they Christianity. Our method, partly 
historical, partly moral, goes down far deeper. It seeks in the 
historic Christ the explanation of that new power which, no 
one can deny, came into the world through the medium of his 
wonderful personality. It finds in him the satisfaction of the 
religious needs of humanity, the culmination of all antecedent 
development in the Jewish and heathen worlds, the beginning 
of a new era in human history. It traces through the ages 
since his advent the ever-widening stream of religious life, of 
Christian morality, of Christian civilization. It shows Chris- 
tianity to-day to be the great moral motive power. Most of 
all, it rests the weight of its argument upon the religious con- 
sciousness of the church concerning Christ, and the personal 
conviction of the individual believer, that inner certainty of 
Christ, born of experience, which is not an opinion bat a 
knowledge, carrying with it its own self-evidencing proof,— 
the testimonixm Spiritus Sancti, of which the Reformers speak 
so much and which gave such buoyancy and serenity to their 
faith, but which fell so sadly into the back-ground in a later 
and less profoundly spiritual age. 

This Christocentric tendency is not confined to apologetics. 
It is characteristic of the religious thought of the time gener- 
ally, and will undoubtedly influence decidedly the coming the- 
ology, especially in its structure as a system. The preaching, 
the religious literature, the practical religion of the day, find 
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the productive source of Christianity, its vital centre, in the 
personality of Jesus Christ, the God-man, the Mediator between 
God and man. In spite of many temptations to yield to the 
humanitarian view of the Saviour’s nature, the Christian church 
of our age has held loyally and with hearty sincerity to the be- 
lief in the divinity of Christ. More than half a century has 
passed since that younger sister of the Puritan family, clear- 
eyed and beautiful, to whom this doctrine had become a stum- 
bling-block, went forth from the old household ef faith, with 
bitter words on both sides which perhaps both sides afterwards 
wished unsaid. Her high enthusiasms, her earnest teachings of 
the supremacy of truth and duty, her achievements in literature, 
her unswerving advocacy of the cause of right and freedom, 
her unselfish philanthropy, have won for her the admiration of 
the world. Long ago we of the older household learned to 
appreciate what was good and noble in her and to love it. We 
have rejoiced in her triumphs as our own, we have shared her 
pride in her distinguished sons, we have gladly received the 
many useful lessons she has had to teach us, we have felt her 
modifying influence upon some of our beliefs, we have sor- 
rowed with her in these late years when some of her children 
have wandered from her quite off the ground of Christian faith. 
But from the first we have felt, as we still feel, that there is a 
deficiency in her belief which must always prevent her from 
achieving the highest success as a Christian church. In this 
respect we have not desired—we do not desire to-day—to fol- 
low her. The great body of Christians in this country have 
never abandoned the belief that Jesus Christ is in the highest 
sense God. In the denominations which are the rightful heirs 
of tne primitive churches of the land there is no difference of 
opinion upon this subject. 

But while we hold thus firmly to Christ’s divinity, our age 
has rejoiced to learn with new power the meaning of his hu- 
manity. The devotion with which the Gospel history has been 
studied, the great number and popularity of the lives of 
Christ which have appeared during the last three or four 
decades, show the direction of current thought. It is in the 
man Christ Jesus that this generation has been taught to dis- 
cover the God who is manifest in the flesh. It is when we see 
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the marks of his buman suffering, and feel in our inmost hearts 
his brotherhood with us, that we cry as Thomas did, “ My 
Lord and my God !” 

The system of Christian doctrine must find its center in 
Christ. The old reformed theology, the theology of Calvin 
and of the Westminster and Savoy Confessions, the theology 
of our American Calvinistic churches, centred in the decrees 
of God. It was a high thought to begin thus back in the eter- 
nal purpose of the Almighty, and from that transcendent stand- 
point to develop the whole system of Christian truth. The 
result was a logical, powerful, most coherent whole. In all the 
modifications of Calvinism from Edwards to Emmons that cen- 
tre was maintained. But it is so no longer. Long ago Chris- 
tian thought, quietly and scarcely aware of the change it was 
undergoing—a revolution almost as great as that through 
which science passed in its transition from the Ptolemaic to the 
Copernican system—detached jtself from the old centre and 
begun to swing freely around the new. The former system, 
with all its elevation of the divine sovereiguty, was narrow and 
mechanical. Its theodicy failed just where it was most needed. 
It placed the doctrine of election, which is true and scriptural 
as the practical corollary of the divine efficiency in regeneration 
and sanctification, at the forefront, and subordinated every- 
thing to it. In it the elect were everything, and everything 
was for the elect. But the new theology finds another centre. 
It is fitting that Christ, who is the historical centre of the 
Christian religion, as he is the vital centre of his church, 
should be the centre of the theological system. About him all 
the truths and doctrines must group themselves. 

Another manifest tendency of the time is to a broader view 
of the nature and office of the Scriptures. If science and 
philosophy have been applied in their modern forms to the 
investigation of the fundamentals of religion, modern criticism 
has set itself, with all its wealth of resources, to test the primi- 
tive records of Christianity. With’an antiring enthusiasm this 
work has been carried on since the opening years of the cen- 
tury, calling into play the profoundest linguistic scholarship, 
critical acumen, and historical knowledge, the tithe of which 
has never been bestowed upon any other department of litera- 
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ture. These labors—prosecuted with equal zeal by believing 
and sceptical scholars—have not been without result. They 
have laid utterly to rest the old charges of forgery and impos- 
ture in which the last age delighted. They have vindicated 
the historical reliability of the books which make up tne canon. 
They have emphasized and brought out in its wonderful sig- 
nificance the divine revelation which those books contain, be- 
ginning as it does in the remotest period of Jewish history and 
increasing in fullness till the very Word of God came down to 
men in Jesus Christ. At the same time they have brought 
most clearly to view in the Scriptures a human element, which 
is by no means confined to human idiosyncrasies in thought 
and expression, but must be admitted to include human imper- 
fection and human error. They have led to a more accurate 
discrimination between the different parts of the Bible in re- 
spect to their religious value. 

The old method which took the Bible as a whole, according 
equal value to all its parts, and which by its indiscriminate 
and all-comprehending doctrine of plenary inspiration gave to 
the whole an infallible authority, vastly simplified the task of 
the dogmatic theologian. Gathering his proof-texts where he 
would, from Moses to Revelation, he did not concern himself 
especially with the character of the book from which they 
came, and often not, with any particularity, the context in 
which they occurred. That was possible in an unscholarly 
and uncritical age. But who shall say that it is possible to- 
day, or that it will ever be possible again in the future ? 

It is the desire for an infallible authority in matters of faith 
and practice which has given to the doctrine of inspiration its 
chief hold upon the Christian thought of the past. We need 
such an authority. But more and more we are coming to see 
that the infallible authority to which the believer must bow is 
not the Church, as the Romanist says; it is not human reason, 
as the rationalist says; it is not the Scripture, as the reforma- 
tion theology said; it is God speaking in Christ to the soul, 
speaking to conscience and through conscience, speaking in 
tones which all that are willing to hear his voice can recognize. 
The Scriptures contain this divine authority ; but they are not 
it. The Scriptures are the setting, but they are not the jewel. 
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We do not cast away inspiration. We believe in it more 
truly than ever. If there is that within us which is capable of 
recognizing the divine Spirit, it finds traces of that Spirit all 
through those sacred books, as in no other books the world 
possesses, and it feels and knows that their authors were moved 
and led by that Spirit as men have never been led before or 
since. But we look at the subject practically. We see evi- 
dences on every page that this influence was not an overpower- 
ing and mechanical one, but an influence that left them in full 
possession of their human freedom, and that was conditioned 
by the stage of religious and intellectual development at 
which they stood. We believe that it is not quite honest to 
begin with an a priori theory of verbal inspiration and then 
make the facts conform to it. First let Biblical criticism do its 
work, and then after that we may explain our theory in accord- 
ance with the facts. 

Convinced as we are, by historical and moral proofs, that the 
teachings of Christ and his apostles are the truth of God, and 
that the New Testament gives us a substantially true record of 
those teachings, as well as of the facts connected with them, 
while the Old Testament gives us a substantially true record of 
the divine preparation for this new dispensation of grace and 
mercy ; convinced as we are that God’s providence, ever work- 
ing in human history, wrought with especial and wonderful 
power in the Jewish nation to bring mankind the Christ, we 
can afford to leave many questions open till research and 
scholarship shall settle them, and to leave undetermined the 
precise boundary line between the human and the divine in 
that wonderful series of books which is permeated so mani- 
festly, from beginning to end, with the presence of Divinity. 
The truth of our dogmatic system does not rest, still less does 
our Christian faith rest, on the decision this way or that of 
such questions as the authorship of the Pentateuch or the origin 
of the Levitical system. Those are questions for the scholars 
to settle, to whose departments they pertain. If a portion of 
the Old Testament, which we have been accustomed to assign 
to the earliest period of Hebrew literature, is of post-Exilian 
origin, we want to know it that we may readjust our historical 
and dogmatic teachings accordingly. If it is not so, we want 
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to know that too. But it is a question to be settled in the dry 
light of scholarship, not in the heated atmosphere of a trial for 
heresy. And let us beware that we do not rest upon the de- 
cision of such a matter, lively as may be our interest concern- 
ing it, the standing or falling of the faith. 

In spite of the freedom with which the age construes the 
doctrine of inspiration, its spirit is eminently scriptural,—per- 
haps because of its free construction of that doctrine. The 
minute and patient scriptural study, of which there has been 
so much in our time, has taught us that the Bible is a mine of 
divine truth, ready to reward the earnest seeker. It is the field 
wherein lies the hidden treasure, all the more valuable because 
it is to be sought if it is to be found. An indiscriminate 
bibliolatry misses what is best in the book. An enlightened 
Christian consciousness finds it a living source of life and light. 
There is a growing tendency to seek the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian system directly from the revelations which it contains, 
rather than indirectly from the speculations of the theologians. 
We can see now that one of the faults which brought the 
theology of the last age into disrepute and prepared the way 
for the general neglect of theology which our own times have 
witnessed, was its extra-scriptural—for I will not say unscrip- 
tural—character. Its favorite dogmas were metaphysical rather 
than biblical and practical. It relied far more on dialectics 
than on exegesis. It did good work in its time; but it failed 
when the time changed. Our age will have to be approached 
in another way and by a simpler method. 

It is a matter of no small importance that this critical period 
culminates with the revision of our English version of the 
Scriptures. Among the many blessings for which we may look 
as the result of this great work—the first fruits of which are 
even now commending themselves so strongly to our accept- 
ance in the lately published New Testament—will be an im- 
pulse to the renewed study of biblical and dogmatic theology 
and a popularizing of theology in both its forms. The masses 
have lost faith in theology partly because they have lost faith 
in, or rather become confused with respect to, the accuracy of 
our old version. When they come to see, as we may now hope 
they will do, how readily and clearly a simple system of theol- 
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ogy, adapted to the needs of the time, may be derived from 
the Scripture, they will return to its study with renewed avid- 
ity and demand its preaching as in days gone by. 

We might expect that the eager and extensive researches 
made in the fields of biology, physiology, ethnology, sociology, 
and the kindred sciences, which have followed the introduction 
of that most fruitful scientific working theory, evolution, would 
exert some modifying influence upon the doctrines of anthro- 
pology. There is much in the tendencies of the present time 
to show that this will be, if indeed we may not say that it al- 
ready has been, the case. Unquestionably the great facts of 
the old theology,—freedom, sin, personal responsibility, the 
soul’s spirituality and immortality,—will remain untouched in 
spite of the tremendous efforts put forth in some quarters to 
make evolution a substitute for the fall and to materialize the 
soul. Christianity must always be spiritualistic rather than 
materialistic, and from the nature of the case if it accepts evo- 
lution at all it cannot accept it in such a form as to exclude the 
fact of human sin. But there is a side on which man is allied 
to the lower orders of nature, a side which needs to be taken 


into account if we are fully to understand his earthly and his 


higher relations. 

It was the fault of the Reformation theology, as it was of 
Augustine's, that it confused the two great facts of human ua- 
ture,—man’s connection with his fellow-men, on the one band, 
in the solidarity of the race, in virtue of which all mankind is 
one, and his individuality, on the other, by which he is differ- 
enced from every other soul and stands in a relation to his Ma- 
ker wholly unique. Not that the distinction was not recog- 
nized, but that it was not duly made at the critical points. 
All the old doctrines of original sin from Augustine to Ed- 
wards laid the stress on the corporate unity of man, finding in 
it the measure of responsibility and failing to properly distin- 
guish it from his individuality. On the other hand, the New 
England theology of the present century, true to that charac- 
teristic which has shown itself so potent for good—though 
sometimes too, it must be confessed, for evil—in every depart- 
ment of our American life, reacted into an intense individual- 
ism which almost ignored the other factor. It was an individ- 
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ualism which manifested itself not merely in anthropology but 
in all the doctrines ; but preéminently in that. It made each 
soul a unit over against the great Moral Governor of the uni- 
verse,—for all the highest purposes God and it alone in the 
world. It made freedom and responsibility all-pervasive and 
all-sufficient, extending them over the whole sphere of intelli- 
gent and conscious life. Clearing away all difficulties on the 
scriptural side by its distinction of natural and moral ability, 
it gave the individual, with an immense moral power, an awful 
responsibility. 

Under the influence of a less mechanica! philosophy and a 
more discriminating scientific knowledge of man, we are learn- 
ing to separate as well as distinguish, as never before, the two- 
fold nature of man, corporate and individual. Weare learning 
to recognize in the one the region of necessity and in the other 
that of freedom, and to distribute responsibility more fairly 
than of old. The scientitic law of heredity has brought into 
new currency the doctrine which the old theologians strove to 
express under the name of original sin, a term which had a 
meaning as it was first used by Augustine, but which is an 
awkward misnomer if we accept any other theory than his. 
Sometimes it almost seems as if we were gravitating back to 
their doctrine. But the retrogression is only apparent. We 
shall avoid the mistake into which they fell, while we retain 
the truth they darkly attempted to express. The line of pro- 
gress in theology—to borrow a figure which Motley somewhere 
finely applies to history-—is not the straight line, or the circle 
that retarns hopelessly to its own starting point, but the spiral 
which rises higher with each revolution. 

And then, the tendency of this age as a scientific age is to 
greater simplicity. Science and philosophy are both teaching 
that power lies in the direction of unity. The deeper we pen- 
etrate into the mysteries of nature, the fewer and less compli- 
cated are the laws and forms we discover. If the Bible is from 
the author of nature we may look fora like simplicity in the 
system which underlies its facts and binds together its life-giv- 
ing truths. And as that system is more and more understood, 
as the common faith of the church grasps it more completely, 
we may look for a simpler statement of it in terms of theolog- 
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ical science. There is a growing feeling that theology has been 
too complicated in times past, that we need to throw aside 
much of the old cumbrous machinery and to concentrate upon 
the vital facts. The age is fast forgetting the scholastic divis- 
ions and the misleading terminology of the past. It is time 
that a new distribution of material be made between system- 
atic theology and its sister science the history of doctrine. 
There is much that can be passed over from the former to the 
latter to the advantage of both. Drawing its materials from a 
wide field, not disdaining to accept from science, from history, 
from the religions of the past and of the present, the light 
they have to throw upon its great problems, theology must 
distribute its subject-matter into fewer and simpler categories. 

Moreover this age has been teaching us some useful lessons 
in what Whately calls “that important and much-neglected 
branch of learning,—the knowledge of man’s ignorance.” It 
is the boast of one schoo! of scientific thought at the present 
time that it teaches only positive truth; of the other that it rele- 
gates to the realm of the unknowable all that is incapable of 
proof through the senses. I will not stop here to ask how far 
either of these schools has maintained its own principles with 
thorough consistency. But it is certain that Positivism and 
Agnosticism have exerted in some respects a most salutary in- 
fluence on our time, an influence which has been felt power- 
fully in the sphere of religious thought. The dogmatic specu- 
lation of the age is far more modest than that of times past and 
acknowledges its limitations and is willing to confess its igno- 
rance on many subjects respecting which the fiercest battles of 
theology used to be waged. It was the dream of that remark- 
able theologian who brought to a close the interesting develop- 
ment of Calvinism which we call the New England Theology, 
and whose influence is still so widely felt through the works he 
left behind him, that all the gaps in theology could be filled 
with logical “ joints.” as he called them, and a system con- 
structed, compact and complete, with no chasms to divide its 
parts. The attempt of Dr. Emmons, in spite of the acuteness 
of his mind and the ingenuity of his method, was a failure, as 
all such attempts must be. The daring system he constructed 
fell apart when his own intellect ceased to hold it together. Per- 
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haps his failure has had as much to do as the prevalent scien- 
tific philosophy in teaching us our lesson of self-restraint. At 
all events, we are content to take up on many points an atti- 
tude of ignorance. This Christian agnosticism—if we may ac- 
cept this popular and inexact use of a much-abused word—is 
no flippant pyrrhonism: nor is it that other kind of ignorance 
which Carlyle has called in his caustic way, “ lgnoramus speak- 
ing in loud tones to Ignoratis ;” it is a sober recognition of the 
limitations which revelation and the constitution of our own 
minds alike place upon our knowledge, an acknowledgment of 
the fact that we cannot by searching find out God, that there 
is no common measure between the finite and the infinite, and 
that there are mysteries even in our own natures that our pro- 
foundest thought is utterly impotent to fathom. 

We are willing to admit that human speculation went too far 
in days gone by in attempting to explain the high doctrine of 
the Trinity, that theology too presumptuously pressed forward 
to investigate that awful mystery before which the angels veil 
their faces. We see now that the centuries of controversy 
which in the earlier and later history of the church was waged 
around the question of the relation of the two natures in the 
Saviour’s person failed to solve the tremendous problem, how- 
ever useful it may have been in staying the progress of unscrip- 
tural error. We discover at last that the silence of revelation 
respecting the precise connection between the first great sin and 
the sins of the millions of individuals who have lived since 
then is a silence that neither science nor philosophy has been, 
or is, able to break with an altogether satisfactory explanation, 
We see that it is possible to accept the Catholic and scriptural 
doctrine of the atonement, that Christ’s work availed not only 
to reveal the love of God to man, but to remove the hindrances 
in the eternal justice of the universe to the forgiveness of the 
sinner, and yet to cheerfully admit that it is impossible for us, 
looking from our present standpoint, to explain how it was 
that his work accomplished this result,—saying as Butler did, 
“Tf the Scripture has, as surely it has, left this matter of the 
satisfaction of Christ mysterious, left somewhat in it unre- 
vealed, all conjectures about it must be, if not evidently 
absurd, yet at least uncertain. Nor has any one reason to 
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complain for want of further information, unless he can show 
his claim to it.” 

We recognize the inscrutable element which must ever 
accompany us, defying all our attempts at definition or solu- 
tion, as we traverse the border-land where the divine and the 
human meet in our investigations of the relation of the divine 
grace to the human will in the antecedents, the initiation, and 
the progress of the new life. We accept unreconciled the two 
great facts, maintaining not only the full right of human free- 
dom in its integrity, but also the other great fact, which a 
superficial theology, desiring to make all things clear, discards, 
but which a deeper and more spiritual theology retains as 
required alike by reason and Scripture, as well as necessarily 
involved in all genuine Christian experience, the saving grace 
of God which reaches in its grand sweep of power from eternity 
to eternity, and carries each believing soul through its earthly 
to its heavenly state. 

We confess the difficulties and obscurity of the doctrines of 
eschatology, belonging as they do to the “ undiscovered coun- 
try,’ 


’ into whose darkness experience throws no light at all, 


reason only the faintest glimmering, and revelation far less light 
than we could wish, even though it gives us all that we need. 
The religious thought of our time checks itself where it used to 
speak with undoubting certainty, admitting that now we know 
in part and prophesy in part. And while, on that darkest and 
most solemn of all these questions, the future of those who per- 
severe in their resistance of God’s offers of love, the church 
clings loyally to the simple statements of Him whom it believes 
to be the very truth of God, as he is the way and life of men, 
and resists all attempts to teach theories which it believes he 
meant to exclude, it still shrinks from dogmatism respecting a 
subject so awful, and humbly hopes, though it knows not how, 
that there is a solution to this mystery which will manifest, 
when it shall be revealed, in the fullest and highest sense, what 
we believe with undoubting confidence, that infinite justice and 
infinite goodness are one. 

Other sciences confess their ignorance. Why should not 
ours? When theology has learned to say without a blush at 
its own ignorance, “I do not know,” then it will be prepared 
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to declare of that which has been clearly revealed, “I know 
and I believe.” 

Closely connected with this willingness of the age to confess 
its limitations is its broader tolerance in matters of religious 
belief. The common battle which has been going on against 
infidelity and irreligion bas brought the various denominations 
and parties in the church closer together than ever before. It 
has taught them that the common ground upon which they 
stand and which they are all interested in defending, is far 
larger and includes much more than they had supposed ; that 
there are fewer essentials and more non-essentials in Christian 
belief than they have sometimes been disposed to think ; 
that it is possible to differ on many points of faith and 
practice, and yet hold fast the great saving truths of the 
gospel of Christ. And as Christians of different creeds have 
come nearer to each other, as they have looked into each 
other’s faces and caught each other’s spirit, they have come to 
see that the differences are of minor importance, in many cases 
only seeming differences, opposite sides of the same great truth. 
For in reality these divine truths are mighty things, not only 
stretching off into the unfathomable infinite far beyond our 
reach and comprehension, but even in their seen proportions 
surpassing the ability of any one person, or church, or mode of 
thought, or form of speech, to compass and hold them. We 
are beginning to realize that both sides may be right upon sub- 
jects of belief, and that the truth, instead of lying on one side 
or between them, may lie in them, and around them, and above 
them, so that both together may contain what one alone may 
fail to have, and both together fall far short of the complete 
trath. 

Unquestionably this tendency will have its influence—if, in- 
deed, we may not say that this has been the case already—upon 
the method and spirit of theology, making it more comprehen- 
sive, catholic, and tolerant. Where the polemical interest 
predominates theology becomes necessarily one-sided and nar- 
row. The bitter controversies of times past have too often 
infused the odium theologicum into the dogmatic system, always 
with the effect of raising doctrinal half-truths into the place of 
whole truths, and bringing into undue prominence matters of 
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minor importance—frequently the mere mint, anise, and cum- 
min of theology—while pushing the real essentials into the 
background. Who can fail to see that this was the effect of 
the controversies of Old and New School which rent our 
American churches forty or fifty years ago, controversies to 
which we now look back with shame? And must we not be 
convinced from the events which followed, that they were 
largely instrumental in bringing theology into its later neglect? 
It is not necessary, in order to precisely state and firmly main- 
tain the doctrines we believe to be true, that we should exclude 
all other forms of statement, spending our strength in the effort 
to disprove them and to show that they have no right of exist- 
ence. It is not necessary that we should be always labeling 
the formulas of others who prefer a different phrasing from ours 
with old terms of polemical import—Pelagian, Semipelagian, 
Arminian, and the rest. 

There are, it is true, extremes to be avoided on both sides. 
There is in these days a false liberality in the church which is 
willing to give up even the essentials of the Christian faith. 
There is a tolerance springing from mere indifference, to which 
all beliefs are the same because it has no earnest beliefs. There 
is a so-called liberality, moving on extra-Christian ground, 
which has swept around the circle into dogmatism and intol- 
erance, and makes of its negations a system quite as tyrannous 
as any that it accuses the Christian church of holding or having 
held. These extremities are indeed to be avoided. But we 
want to rescue that grand old word, liberality, now 

“ Defamed by every charlatan 
And soiled with all ignoble use,” 
and restore it in its true meaning to the theology of our age. 
It is not to be expected that the time of theological controversy 
is over, nor is such a result to be denied. The new interest 
in the doctrines of Christianity will awaken new discussions. 
The greater the interest, the more earnest the discussions will 
be. But is it too much to hope that they will be carried on 
upon a broader field and in a more generous spirit than in 
times past? Need we lay such emphasis upon points which 
are mere shibboleths of sect, or matters of diverse philosophies? 
May we not look for a system in which the Christian church 
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may unite as it has not done in times past—a system which 
shall occupy higher ground and afford a broader outlook ? 

I have thus endeavored to show that the age is preparing 
the way for a new career of theological science; that the ma- 
terials are already in existence, and that the character of the 
system is, in part at least, to be discerned. From the nature of 
the case I have been able to speak only in general terms. At 
present, after the period of confusion through which we have 
been passing, there is much in the new theology that is un- 
formed and inchoate. It needs some divinely-guided, scientific, 
organizing mind to reduce its materials to form and system, 
some mind to do for the teeming thoughts of our age what 
Origen and Augustine and Calvin did for theirs. It needs 
special work upon special doctrines before they can take their 
place permanently in the system. When this preliminary work 
has been done, is it too much to predict that there will be a 
revival of interest in doctrinal theology such as the church has 
not seen for many years? 

I have spoken of a new theology. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. Ido not speak of a new truth. Truth is divine, and 
abides forever the same. God has made no new revelations to 
ourage. But theology is human, and changes with human 
thought. 

“ Our little systems have their day, 

They have their day and cease to be; 

They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more then they.” 
We believe that a new theology is coming, better and fuller of 
truth than the old, certainly better adapted to our times. But 
the truth which it will express will be the unchanging truth of 
the ages, the truth of the Bible, the truth of Jesus Christ. 

We cannot overestimate the importance of the system which 
is thus to be the vehicle of truth to the future. If the faith of 
an age gives character to its theology, theology in its turn exer- 
cises a most important influence upon the faith and practical 
life of the age. The theology of the coming years will largely 
mold the Christianity of the coming years. It is to furnish the 
substance of Christian preaching. It is to teach the methods 
by which souls are to be saved and built up in pure and Christ- 
like character. It is to provide the matter, and determine the 
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form of the religious instruction which will be given to the 
children of coming generations. It is to put into the hands 
of minister and teacher the weapons with which they are 
to oppose and, with God’s help, overcome unbelief. It is to go 
with the home missionary to the waste places of our land, and 
enter into the thought and faith of the new communities, 
composed of people from many lands, which are springing up 
in our great West. It is to supply the permanent motive for 
foreign missions. It is to form the subject matter of the in- 
struction of the new converts in the now benighted regions of 
the earth, and to give shape to the message which those con- 
verts in their turn, catching the missionary spirit, will preach 
to people and nations beyond. It is to play a part—who shall 
say how important?—in bringing in the blessed consummation 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom. Long after we have passed away 
its influence will be felt. Its record will be written in eternity. 
God only knows how great its power will be. 

And now, in conclusion, let me say a word concerning my 
own future. I entered thus formally upon the work to which 
I was called last autumn, to me so unexpectedly, with a pro- 
found sense of its responsibilities, and much doubt of myself. 
IT came hither because I thought that God directed me hither. 
That conviction gives me strength to take this new step, and 
to go forward with the work. I believe that there is no task 
higher and more far-reaching in its influence than the education 
of Christian ministers. I believe there has never been an age 
when that work was likely to count for more than it is now. 
It is with a certain sober, trembling cheerfulness and buoy- 
ancy, born of a trust which I believe is wholly sincere, that I 
devote myself to this high profession, and to the service of this 
ancient and beloved Seminary, to labor here so long as the 
great Head of the Church may count me worthy of such a 
privilege. In my prayers to-day I do not ask God to make 
my work great before men, but I do ask him to give me 
wisdom, and strength, and singleness of purpose to fit the young 
men committed to my charge in this department for the high- 
est usefulness, and through them to do much to advance the 
Master’s cause. This is God’s work. That he will bless it, 
that he will watch over it, I, for one, do not question. To 
him I commit myself and these important interests. 





Christian Worship. 


Articte VII.—CHRISTIAN WORSHIP IN ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE. 


THERE has been a remarkable agreement throughout the 
communities and generations of Christian believers in regard 
to the proper constituents of religious worship. God’s word, 
prayer, song,—these bave been universally recognized as the 
three essential parts and elements of public worship in the 
church from the beginning. There bas been diversity of opin- 
ion and of practice in regard to the order in which these 
elements should appear in worship, as also in regard to their 
relative importance and the due predominance consequently 
to be given to them respectively. There has been diversity of 
practice, likewise, in regard to the incidental modification of 
these constituents as to persons, place, dress, posture, tone, and 
other things incident to the use of them. There has been 
diversity of opinion, moreover, in regard to the way in which 
the order and incidental character of these constituents should 
be determined, whether prescribed more or less by authority, 
either of express ordinance or of established custom, or left free 
to the dictates of the occasion, or to the discretion or caprice of 
the leader of the worship. These modifications of the three 
universally recognized constituents of worship have been suited 
to the ever varying usages and opinions of the time or place, to 
the accidental habits, tastes, culture, spiritual condition of the 
- worshiping community. 

While in regard to the essential constituents there has been 
this uninterrupted harmony throughout Christendom, the church 
has been in all ages subject to agitation and disturbance over 
these incidental modifications that are not of the proper essence 
of worship. As Christian life and experience change, and 
especially as in the progress of Christian civilization, religious 
tastes, and habits, and needs change, inasmuch as old usage in 
religious things acquires a sanctity which seems to forbid a 
change of form even where the original occasion and reason of 
the form has passed away, this agitation must reasonably be 
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expected. It is the sign of a living, growing Christianity. 
The present time happily bears this characteristic. In various 
parts of Christendom, in truth, in all the denominations of 
Christians, the so-called liturgical, as well as the more charac- 
teristically non-liturgical churches, inquiry and discussion are 
more or less engaged on this subject. A need of change is felt; 
change is sought; change is urged and perhaps resisted ; change 
is made, change which is not always improvement. It is 
timely, therefore, to propose for careful, thoughtful considera- 
tion and determination, the question, What is Christian wor- 
ship in its proper nature and essence? A clear apprehension 
here must certainly be supposed to help greatly to the proper 
settlement of these agitations, and possibly, if not probably, pre- 
vent wrong, and therefore more or less hurtful conclusions. 

The terms expressing the notion of worship in different 
languages have been variously derived from the object of wor- 
ship or from the agent rendering it. In the former class, is our 
own word—worship—which primarily respects the peculiar 
worthiness and dignity of the object of worship. In the latter 
class the terms are derived either from the outer bodily acts 
usual in worship, as bowing the head, bending the knee, pros- 
trating the body, or the innet mental states, a sense of subjec- 
tion, dependence, fealty. 

According as the object of worship, or the agent rendering it 
has been more in view, the theories of worship have thrown 
into the shade the one or the other—the human or the divine 
—side of the act itself. Thus the more prevalent German 
theory at present regards worship as simply “the representa- 
tion of the inward life of the believer.” Worship is here 
reduced to a mere “representation without ulterior aim or 
object.” It follows easily from this that “prayer is not to be 
considered as the first element of worship ;”—it is merely “ not 
out of place in an assembly of worshipers.” 

On the other hand, where the object of worship is more 
exclusively regarded, worship is represented as simple “ adora- 
tion—adoration in act.” Preaching in this theory is thrown 
into the background or entirely excluded, as was prayer in the 
other. “Preaching,” says Vinet, “is framed into worship, 
rather than an integrant part of it;” “it is in addition to wor- 
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ship, but 1s not worship.” With this view, which elevates the 
divine side of worship, the older German writers on Pastoral 
Theology, as Greeffe and Kaiser, are more in harmony. 

These are obviously partial, one-sided views, as the common 
consent of Christendom in accepting in universal practice the 
three essential constituents of worship, which involve each, both 
the divine and the human, and in necessary correlation, most 
clearly shows. The mediation of these opposing partial views 
gives the true theory. Worship—and by this term, we mean 
everywhere in this Article formal church worship—includes 
both God and man as present acting participators. True relig- 
ious worship is no longer Aaron offering sacrifice without 
the vail; it is more indeed than God and his people communi- 
eating through Moses at the door of “the tabernacle of meet- 
ing”—not tabernacle or tent of the congregation, as our old 
version inaccurately rendered the phrase; it is free communion 
face to face before the Shekinah; it is Christ, the manifested 
God, within the doors, meeting and speaking, as reconciled and 
reconciling God, with his friends. Its charter is: “ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.” Worship may then be exactly defined as 
the formal communion between God and his peopl. 

We propose to justify and illustrate this definition of church 
worship in its application to its different parts and at the same 
time in reference to present usages and needs of the church. 

I. True Christian worship is ever and essentially communion. 
This is the innermost, most vital, most essential element of wor- 
ship. It necessarily involves two parties, who alike participate 
in the act, one as expressing, imparting, offering; the other as 
receiving, accepting ; or one as impressing and communicating 
to the other, and this in return becoming impressed and being 
communicated with. This statement in its broadest and its 
exactest import will hardly be controverted. The notion of an 
actual common presence and mutual sympathy is implied in 
each of the three universally recognized acts of worship in the 
church mentioned. The Word is from God, speaking to his 
people hearing; the prayer is of a beseeching supplicant 
addressed to a gracious hearer; the song is of an adoring heart 
to a present, condescending Majesty. Worship is everywhere 
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a communion between rational spirits in sympathetic participa- 
tion. “God is a Spirit; and they that worship bim, must wor- 
ship him in spirit and truth.” 

This characteristic of all true worship, as its radical and vital 
element, while none perhaps will considerately reject it, is yet, 
there is reason to fear, often overlooked or disregarded. Cer- 
tainly the full and intelligent acceptance of the truth will effect- 
ually dispose of some controverted questions now stirring some 
bodies of believers, and perhaps bring about some reforms in 
current practice amoug them. ‘There are, it should be borne 
in mind, manifold religious observances and procedures that 
are not of the nature of worship. Any act, whatever it may 
be, done in the name of God, in the service of God, in the recog- 
nized presence of God, is properly a religious act: it is not 
worship, however, only as it embraces a conscious address to 
God, or a conscious, devout listening to him as directly address- 
ing in person his worshiping subject. It is ever in worship 
Thou and I; simply He and J is not enough, for in it is not 
necessarily communion. As a quick test and touchstone, this 
notion of worship may be applied with all confidence to all 
acts and usages that may pretend to be reckoned as worship. 
It not only excludes such acts as are merely outward and for- 
mal, not engaging the heart in them; but also all of those truly 
religious acts and observances, which although done in all sin- 
cerity of soul by the true servant of God, lacks this feature of 
immediate personal communion. It has been a common but 
most pernicious error to hold mere duty to be worship, except 
in the loosest figurative sense or the allowed license of poetic 
usage. No act of duty is worship in its true and proper mean- 
ing, which is not communion, personal and conscious reciproca- 
tion of heart and spirit between God and his creature. To 
impose such religious acts wanting this element on others, or to 
perform them oneself as acts of worship, is a delusive or wanton 
misdeed ; in either case a grievous offense and must be of hurt- 
ful consequence. Kvery true, honest sou! will carefully shun 
both the delusion and the wrong. 

II. The communing PARTIES in worship are God and his 
people. It is necessary here only to indicate the specific forms 
of this communion or the modes in which the communing par- 
ties appear in legitimate and acceptable worship. 
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1. The Divine Word appears in worship in a two-fold way : 
in the reading of the inspired Scriptures and the lessons— 
lectio of the liturgies ; and in the sermon. 

The reading of a portion of Scripture has been from the be- 
ginning the prominent part of worship in the Christian Church 
as it was a like integrant constituent of that of the Jewish 
synagogue. Its significance is precisely this, that the words of 
God himself are addressed directly to his people through the 
lips of the leader of the worship as his representative. The 
conduct of this part of worship is exactly and, we may add, 
authoritatively determined by its character as thus indicated. 
The time and place in the order of the service, the person to 
perform it, the spirit, voice, and manner generally of conduct- 
ing it, as well as the posture of mind and body on the part of 
the worshiping people, all should be controlled by a distinet 
regard to this essential character of the service. It has no 
place or significance in worship but as a communication of 
God's own words directly to his people by his minister. God 
speaking—what solemnity and awe, what forgetfulness of self, 
what earnestness and impressiveness, what filling cf the soul 
with the whole thought of God should characterize him who is 
called to be the mouthpiece of God, and what devout, reverent, 
docile attentiveness is required of the listening people in order 
to prevent culpable indecorum and profanation, and in order 
that the service be, as it should be, both most engaging and 
most profitable to the worshiper. 

But especially do we wish to emphasize the truth that this 
part of worship is a reading :—it is a lectio, a lesson, in the old 
sense of the word, as distinguished from the praying on the one 
hand and the singing on the other. It is not a proper speak- 
ing, it is not oratory ; and it is not a dramatic reading. And 
the characteristic tone and manner of the orator and of the 
actor are utterly foreign to the service. It is reading, not 
praying, and therefore the proper tones of prayer are disal- 
lowed in it. It is reading and not singing, and therefore the 
peculiar vocal qualities of song, whether of intonation, chant, 
or proper song, are forbidden in it. It is reading and should 
be true reading, governed by all the laws that govern true 
reading. There is a radical difference between reading and 
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singing which seems to be very commonly overlooked or dis- 
regarded with consequent damage to effectiveness and profit as 
well as offense to a true taste and sense of fitness. Reading is 
the expression of thought; and its end or purpose is distinct 
apprehension by the intelligence; song is the expression of 
feeling and its end is responsive emotion. Reading is properly ' 
univocal; song naturally seeks sympathetic harmony and 
multiplicity of sound, voice supporting voice and answering 
voice as in the old grand antiphonies or anthems, or seeking 
support from harmonized instrument. Reading is effected by 
a vocal movement directly the opposite to that in song, being 
ever a rising or falling in pitch in the enunciation of every sylla- 
ble, while in song the voice characteristically maintains the 
same line of pitch continuously on the syllable. Thus radi- 
cally different are reading and song, in nature, and design, and 
manner of rendering ; and to confound these, to misplace them, 
to make one a substitute for the other, is mischievous every- 
where and, more than anywhere else, in worship. Ignorance, 
supposably, in some instances, formalism in others has occa- 
sioned this offénsive and mischievous substitution. But if 
reading of the Scriptures in worship be the communication of 
God’s thoughts to the intelligence of his worshiping people, 
then this part of divine service cannot properly be performed 
in the movements peculiar to song as by intonation or chanting 
on the one hand, or by multiplicity of voices on the other. 
To do this is offense against the reason and nature of things— 
irrational; it is consequently offensive to sound taste, and a 
hindrance to the designed effect of this part of worship, which 
can be none other than to ‘give the sense’ of God’s Word to 
the people. 

The unity of worship, it may be remarked here, requires, as 
Kaiser well enjoins, that the selections from the body of re- 
vealed truth for use on particular occasions be such as shall 
harmonize with the other parts of the service. 

The Divine Word appears in worship also in the sermon. 
In its truest conception the sermon is the utterance of the 
mind of God to his worshiping people, representatively through 
the convictions, the emotions, the words of the preacher. Pul- 
pit discourse is radically distinguished from all other kinds of 
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oratory by this ;—that it is a constituent part of worship; it is 
the address of God in this communion with his people. The 
preacher is the mouthpiece of God and is to speak the words 
which God commissions him to speak and these only. He is 
but the ambassador of God, the messenger of God, bearing 
what God has to communicate to his people. It is only as the 
preacher's whole soul is saturated, so to speak, with this sense 
of ambassadorship, that he can worthily fulfill his function or 
succeed in his work. He must feel that he is divinely com- 
missioned ; be persuaded that his call to the service is indicated 
by the Spirit of God and in the providence of God. He needs 
to assure himself that he has the mind of God through the 
requisite research and prayerful inquiry and study. He must 
invest his sermon throughout with the representative character 
and spirit, so that God in it shall appear everywhere speaking 
and he himself nowhere but as organ. The portion of the 
divine communication to man which he selects for the par- 
ticular occasion of worship, he needs to select and use in the 
conviction that it is the particular message which God would 
at that time convey through him to the people; and then use it 
in expounding and enforcing it so that the divine authority shall 
appear pervading it throughout; so that the worshiping con- 
gregatiou shall never be kept unmindfal of the fact that it is 
God himself addressing them. He need not and should not 
seek to lay aside his own personality, with all its proper char- 
acteristics, whether of excellence or of weakness; simply as 
organ, maintaining ever his own identity, he is to suffer the 
truth of God to be transmitted through him. So long as the 
Bible is accepted as containing all truth needful for salvation, 
since it is even better to err on the side of reverential caution 
than of presumptuous license,—to keep within the extreme 
limits of divine revelation than to cross beyond into the field 
of human imaginings, there is great wisdom in the established 
usage of Christendom which requires that the inspired text be 
the foundation and germ of all pulpit discourse. No mere 
prefacing of a passage from Scripture in deference to custom, 
no mere use of inspiration as a motto or device or vague sug- 
gestion or fanciful association, will answer the demands of wor- 
ship, The “text,” as it is, in familiar phrase, abusively 
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named, is the summons of the hearing worshiper “ to the law 
and to the testimony ;” he should be able to follow the rever- 
berations of that divine voice through the entire discourse. 
The sermon must be essentially and characteristically the un- 
folding of divine truth. It must bear the proper personality of 
the preacher, but in the same way as the bush in which God 
appeared to Moses remained a bush while yet burning with the 
brightness of God and uttering forth the majesty of the mind 
of God. 

But the sermon is in worship the address of God to his people. 
It has a rational end as well as a rational source. It is not an 
essay, a study, an intellectual investigation or finding out of 
truth, on the one band, nor an imaginative rhapsody on the 
other. It is rational address, address with conscious end or 
purpose ; planned and constructed throughout to accomplish a 
rational effect in the minds of those who hear in worship. The 
preacher worthily fulfills his office in worship only as he on 
the one hand by the most prayerful diligence possesses himself 
in the largest degree of the mind of God, and on the other 
acquaints himself most fully and sympathetica!ly with the 
spiritual needs of his hearers. The sermon in worship is not 
empty form, although properly to be regarded as formal inas- 
much as it is a constituent part of worship which is necessarily 
formal, but only formal so as to be thereby most full of con. 
tent. 

The sermon, it should be distinctly remarked, must be ranked 
as the leading part in worship, since in the meeting of God with 
his people it must be what God has to say which constitutes 
the commanding and controlling feature. In every way in 
which this ranking, this superior, commanding character can 
fittingly be manifested, should the sermon be shaped to direct 
and regulate all the parts of worship. The prayer, as express- 
ing most prominently the spiritual wants of the people, so far 
at least as left free to the minister of worship, must be colored 
in reference to the sermon which has been designed exactly to 
meet these wants; and song equally must follow, not lead, 
must subserve, not subordinate the designed uses of the sermon. 
The preacher accordingly is the rightful leader or directing and 
ordering mind in the best type of Christian worship. This, at 
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least, must be accepted as the rule; and to the rule the fewest 
possible exceptions should be allowed. Only so can the requi- 
site proprieties and uses of worship, and the needful harmony 
in its parts, be secured; or its highest excellences and usefal- 
ness be attained. At least where the ordering of the service is 
free, the sermon should give character and tone to the entire 
service, so that there shall not be in any part anything that is 
discordant or obstructive. In accordance with this principle 
and in recognition of its importance, in some churches, more 
characteristically liturgical, the rubric prescribes that the text 
and theme of the sermon be taken from the Scripture lessons 
or readings of the day, with which the prescribed special pray- 
ers and psalms or hymns are of course in harmony, 

2. Prayer and Song are the twofold forms in which the people 
address God in worship. In the prayer this address is, prop- 
erly and in fact well nigh universally, offered representatively 
through the minister. In the song the people themselves unite 
in harmonized voice in this worshiping address. 

The characteristics which this view of prayer in the worship 
of the church must impress upon it in order that it may bea 
legitimate and acceptable part of worship, not an empty form, 
not a mockery, not a perversion or abuse, are obvious. It 
must be conceived and offered as pure address to God. Ex- 
hortation, rebuke, persuasion, information, or anything else 
that savors of address to the people, is at best but wanton 
profanation of the holiest of religious rites. With God ever in 
view as the one being addressed, it must suit itself in form and 
manner becomingly to the divine majesty and excellence—must 
be reverential, elevated in thought and grave in expression, 
never low or flippant or chatty. It must on the other hand be 
expressive of the feelings and thoughts common to the congre- 
gation of worshipers. The leader in worship here is but the 
mouth-piece of the people, and must drop his own individuality 
from view except as organ and medium. As prominently 
expressive of felt needs, of desires, it must be characteristically 
emotional, and the vocal utterance will ever shun the simple 
upward and downward slides of colloquial discourse, and 
employ the balanced waves natural to grave address. In short, 
the very nature of prayer in worship as communion between 
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God and his people prescribes that the matter, words, and tone 
on the part of the leader of worship, and the posture and 
demeanor of them that follow and unite with him in it, should 
be such as comport with direct address to the majesty on high 
on the one side, and on the other express the unity of feeling 
and of desire which the service supposes in the worshiping 
congregation. 

The song is the other form of address to God by the people 
in worship. It differs from the address in prayer by most 
decisive marks and characters, both of inner and essential qual- 
ity, and also of outer expression. While in prayer the body of 
worshipers unite in following a leader, waiting on the thoughts, 
the words, the tones of feeling, which he may give to them that 
they may take up his sense and make it their own, in song the 
people become in truth the leader; it is the common sentiments 
and words which they already have in their memories, or in 
their books of song, which they take and bring to expression 
in the music. It is this—the hymn, the psalm, the sentiment 
embodied in the hymn, which in true worship must ever be 
regarded as the leading, governing element in the song. This, 
it is trae, must of necessity be brought into the common pos- 
session of the worshipers. The selection may be made for 
them ; most fitly every way the selection is made by the min- 
ister, as only thus can the required harmony of the service be 
secured. But the hymn is for the music, not the musie for the 
hymn. The music, as the hymn, must be brought to the wor- 
shipers in common; and this is fitly done by a designated and 
trusted chorister, who of course is bound by the very nature of 
his office to select first sach music as will be a fit expression for 
the selected hymn, and then such that the worshiping people 
may express the sentiments of the selected hymn now made 
their own in it. There may be music, instrumental and also 
vocal, that shall be preparatory to worship; and such is admis- 
sible in the house of God. But any song which is not the 
expression of the sentiments already in the minds of the wor- 
shiping congregation, all so-called voluntaries in which the 
body of worshipers cannot express the actual sentiments they 
have or ought to have, lacks the very essence of worship; it is 
but sacrilegious mockery and an abomination to God, as well 
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as to all devout worshipers, to impose it upon them as such. 
It is only a performance that belongs to the theater, and has 
no place in the house consecrated to the worship of God. Let 
this be distinctly understood, however, that there is a place for 
music, instrumental and vocal, as simply preparatory and aux- 
iliary to worship, While not of the essence of worship; but such 
music should with utmost care be so conducted as never to 
make the impression that it is worship, and ever be in truth 
only a help and incitement to it. Let it be understood, more- 
over, that the worshiping spirit may engage in the song repre- 
sentatively and by proxy, so to speak; may pour out its rever- 
ential adoration and its affectionate trust through the lips and 
voices of the experts in song; that indeed the soul of pure 
devotion, especially in a numerous body of worshipers, perhaps 
never rises to a higher pitch of acceptable fervor than when it 
breathes itself out thus through the voice or voices, shaped and 
filled by a common sentiment, of one or more masters of song. 
But this is essential in all admissible song as a part of proper 
worship that it be expressive of sentiments animating alike the 
breasts of the body of worshipers. 

The song in worship furnishes the only means of the highest 
union in worship; the only medium through which the body 
of worshipers can be brought into accordant expression. In 
their attempted addresses to God, their voices must be harmon- 
ized in pitch and in time, or even their simultaneous expression 
of the same words and sentiments must be offensive discord and 
jargon, alike unbecoming the occasion, and hostile to the spirit 
of true worship. The two chief elements in music, tune and 
time, are thus the indispensable condition of any united partici- 
pation vocally on the part of the body of worshipers in the 
service. Any attempt accordingly to engage more fully the 
activity of the congregation in worship must observe this prin- 
ciple, or prove an abortion and a failure. Happily these prime 
elements of music present to the church all the means and 
incitements to this active congregational participation in worship 
that can be desired. There is an inexhaustible wealth of re- 
source here open in both melodies and harmonies, that have 
been or may be composed, in the common tunes for metrical 
verse, and chants for other lyrics, which the church will show 
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its wisdom in appropriating aud bringing into its service, dili- 
gently training its children and youth for a ready and edifying 
participation in it. Its Sunday-schools have here an opportu- 
nity and a call for most effective service. 

The general practice of the church from the beginning in 
recognizing the three constituents of worship—preaching, in- 
cluding the use of the Divine Word with or without comment, 
prayer, and song,—is thus shown to be in harmony with the 
theory of worship that it is simply and only communion be- 
tween God and His people in reciprocating rational address, 
There are indeed other rites or usages which have been toa 
greater or less extent introduced into church worship, and have 
been felt to be properly there. The benediction at the close of 
worship is one of these general usages. But the benediction, 
whether regarded as a supplication for the divine favor or as an 
actual pronouncing of that favor as authorized by God through 
his minister, is of the purest essence of worship; is either ad- 
dress of God to his people or their address to him through his 
and their representative and minister. 

The recital of the Creed can hardly be regarded as worship 
in its strictest sense; it may be accepted as a fitting accompa- 
niment to worship, as it is a solemn declaration by minister and 
people alike and in unison of the character in which they ap- 
pear together in worship—that of believers in certain truths 
necessary to be recognized in right approaches to God in social 
worship. . 

The use of the Lord’s Prayer is a proper act of worship. 
The objection to it in the church as it is ordinarily offered, is 
that it lacks too much the social character. There is a partial 
agreement in respect of time, but the utterances are individual 
and separate; there is no accord in pitch or syllabic time. In 
practice, accordingly, the sense of decorum enjoins the most 
subdued and faintest murmuring compatible with audible utter- 
ance, as if the worshiper were to regard himself as alone with 
God, insensible of the presence of others around him or they of 
him, the voice of the leader only audible that by it these isola- 
tions of the worshipers may be kept within the limits of the 
social order that must prevail at the time and place. 

There is another rite or usage observed in some portions of 
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the church in their public worship which is of a more ques- 
tionable character. As it is one that is more than any other 
engaging the attention of the churches we give to it a more 
extended examination. It is that of “ Responsive Readings,” 
so called. 

While the acts of worship that have been named -have a 
warrant in Scripture, all, certainly, except perhaps the Creed, 
this has none. We find no trace of it anywhere in the Word 
of God, or any thing that could properly suggest, much less 
warrant it. In fact, it is of very recent origin, and of very par- 
tial use. It dates back only to the beginnings of the Anglican 
church and is hardly known outside of its communion, only in 
a few scattered so-called non-liturgical churches that have very 
recently ventured upon it. In the Anglican church and its 
connections responsive readings came into use only as a neces- 
sary substitute for an entirely different thing. The order of 
service as ordained by the royal head of the church in England 
prescribed the Psalms—the Psalter—to be uniformly used in 
the regular ministrations of church worship. But the psalms 
were composed and introduced into worship with the single 
end and purpose of being sung. Reading them as set in the 
ritual would have seemed as preposterous to those who intro- 
duced them as reading instead of singing the hymns in our 
hymnals. Such was at first the uniform usage—singing the 
psalter. But in England it chanced that singers here and there 
failed, and so tuere could be no singing. The rubric still en- 
joining the use of the psalter, the only expedient was to read 
the appointed portions, as now sometimes for a like necessity 
the hymn in social worship is read instead of being sung. Re- 
sponsive reading in the Anglican communion was thus a mere 
expedient of necessity, a simple makeshift for a better way. 
So that church has regarded it; has deplored the necessity ; 
has sought earnestly and persistingly to remove this necessity ; 
and in England, it is understood, with success, so that to-day, in 
the general, the responsive reading of the psalms has ceased and 
singing bas been restored to its rightful function in this part of 
worship. The same movement is in progress on this side the 
water. It is pertinent here to note the interesting fact that the 
reason for retaining in the liturgy of the Anglican church the 
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old version of the psalms when the new, King James’s, version 
of the Bible was appointed to be read in the churches, was that 
“the choirs were accustomed to it and its language was consid- 
ered more smooth and fit for song, than the new.” 

Responsive reading, as a rite in worship, is thus not only 
without scriptural warrant; it is an innovation on the uniform 
usage throughout Christendom; the literal fact being that the 
practice in all known forms of religious worship in the Church, 
both Jewish and Christian, with the few recent sporadic cases 
of exception in some local communities just mentioned, has 
been against it. 

But farther, responsive reading as a rite in worship, is op- 
posed to all reason, except, as has been before observed, as a 
mere makeshift or temporary expedient in a case of necessity. 
Audible reading is an irrational act, unless it be to communi- 
cate thought. That is its true function and purpose; it has no 
other; for we need here take no account of the fact that the 
form of reading is sometimes employed for purposes of amuse- 
ment or vocal exercise or the like. But responsive reading as 
practiced in worship is certainly not for the purpose of commu- 
nicating thought. ‘To whom does either the minister or the peo- 
ple think of communicating thought in the reading? ‘To whom 
does he properly read? It is an empty mockery of all rational 
reading. Then, rational reading should proceed in certain 
ways prescribed by its very nature; it has rules that should be 
observed by all who read rationally. It requires pauses and 
intonations that the sense may be properly rendered. But re- 
sponsive reading as attempted in worship can observe no 
pauses, no fit intonations; the performer must needs hurry on 
and cannot stay so much as to study out the sense himself, 
much less to choose his vocal movements so as properly to give 
the sense to others. In Nehemiah’s time, we are told “they 
read in the book in the law of God distinctly and gave the 
sense and caused them to understand the reading.” But if the 
individual worshiper should presume to read distinctly so as to 
give the sense in responsive reading he would cause intolerable 
confusion, and be noted as unpardonably boorish. Every eye 
would be turned towards the offender in deserved rebuke. Re- 
sponsive reading, accordingly, in worship is both meaningless 
as to any rational object in reading, and also from the necessi- 
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ties of the case can proceed only by trampling under foot the 
fundamental rules of all correct reading. 

The responsive element in this practice is equally insignifi- 
cant and out of place. Response in church song—antiphony— 
has a rational place in worship. In the Jewish and in the 
Christian church, worship has instinctively availed itself of this 
element in its highest and purest elevation; has lifted itself 
through it to the loftiest eestacies of devotion. For song, as al- 
ready noticed, is essentially expressive of feeling. It is thus 
sympathetic and free and eager to unite all surrounding objects 
with itself in accordant responsive emotion. This is the mean- 
ing of response in song and its only ground and warrant. 
But in reading which expresses thought, not emotion, it can 
have no conceivable significance; there it is entirely out of 
place. It is an abuse of reason to employ it here. It is indeed 
directly hostile to the only rational design in proper reading. 

Moreover, responsive reading, if we have set forth the true 
character and essential nature of Christian worship, has noth- 
ing of that character in it; it is not proper worship. It is not 
of the nature of communion between God and his people. 
Here is found tbe most fatal objection to the usage, except as 
its use is understood to be but a mere expedient for something 
better, a mere makeshift for singing. It imposes on the inex- 
perienced and inconsiderate for true worship that which has 
not an element of worship in it. The effect cannot fail to be 
most pernicious, everyway and everywhere. If worship is es- 
sentially communion, as we have seen, then in this rite men 
offer “strange fire” on the altar of God; they bring to him 
what he has not appointed ; what indeed is but an unwarranted 
substitute for what he really requires—a direct communion 
with him in spirit and in truth. God commanded the Jews, 
when their children should ask in regard to a rite in their wor- 
ship, “what mean ye by this service,” to return to them a ra- 
tional answer. In regard to this new rite of man’s contriving 
no such rational answer is possible; for it is meaningless as an 
act of worship, excepting, as we have repeatedly said, when 
regarded as a substitute and makeshift. 

The evils resulting from this practice are obvions. It is a hind- 
rance to true social worship. ‘The sincere worshiper seeking 
personal communion with God, can indeed be supposed to read 
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to himself, and so to be receiving the address of God to him, 
but this certainly is a poor way to secure the fullest impression 
on his soul from the word of God ; it is usurping the preroga- 
tive of the minister in worship and the irrational substitution 
cannot but be a loss so far as the attainment of this object is 
concerned. It inno conceivable way helps to worship, while, 
as assuming the place and occasion of worship, being yet in no 
respect true worship itself, it misleads and stands in the way 
of it. 

It leads and nourishes formalism. Church worship must be 
more or less formal to “be done decently and inorder.” It 
may not be ordered by State appointment, or by ecclesiastical 
authority, diocesan or parochial ; it may be only by authority of 
custom. People must know what they are to do, the steps 
they are to take, the path they are to tread, in order to move 
in an orderly and decent way. A liturgy, an order of divine 
service, may bind up every part and movement in worship, or 
leave more or less free. But order there must be, order that is 
understood by the worshipers in common, and into any such 
ordered service there may creep in the evil of formalism, in 
which men shall observe only the outer formsof the service, and 
consciously or unconsciously put nothing of the heart of 
worship into them. This rite of responsive reading peculiarly 
invites and encourages this evil spirit of formalism. By no 
possibility can one find in it anything that leads to a direct 
personal communion with God,—an act in which he ad- 
dresses God, and God in turn addresses him. He is instructed 
in the rite that he can do that as worship which has nothing 
properly of worship in it; and so he comes to regard himself as 
a true worshiper when he has not put forth anything of the 
nature of an act of worship. 

The practice is offensive to all devout taste, or a true sense 
of decorum. A stranger chancing in upon a congregation en- 
gaged in united responsive reading, meets a babel of discordant 
sounds, a grating jargon of voices, harmonized in neither time 
or tune, giving forth no intelligible utterance; what could 
appear to him to be more opposed to the spirit of true devotion 
that moves best only when it moves in purest taste, in accord- 
ance with the laws of man’s aesthetic nature ? 

It is difficult to find any considerations of weight favoring 
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this innovation on the usage of Christendom. That it is 
brought in under the force of example of the Anglican com- 
munion, is indeed a fact; but if so, it is as we have shown, 
under a sore misapprehension of its significance and meaning 
there. The communion deplores the evil imposed on them by 
unavoidable necessity, and is struggling hard and successfully to 
rid itself of the evil. The desire to introduce the congregation 
into a more active part in worship has doubtless been a moving 
consideration with its advocates. ‘This is the accepted reason for 
concert reading in Kindergarten schools ; the practice keeps the 
tired scholar still awake, and serves, also, to train in reading. 
But it is a sad confession by the church of spiritual weakness and 
decline, that it resorts to kindergarten expedients to keep the 
spirit of devotion awake in its appointed order of worship, and 
the church is not a Sunday school to train the ignorant in-the 
art of reading. ‘The endeavor after concert in pitch and syl- 
labic time in imitation of this school-training exercise, shows 
indeed how instinctively the devout ear shuns the confusion 
and discord of voices each on its own key and with its own 
time; but the truly devout spirit can never rest satisfied with 
a rite that is neither good reading nor good singing, in fact but 
of a mongrel nature, observing some of the forms proper to each, 
but violating other fundamental laws of both, an illegitimate, 
characterless, altogether irrational procedure. For it, there is 
no necessity. By means of wisely selected and varied song 
in chant and in tune for metrical hymn and psalm, every 
object desirable to be obtained in this novel rite can better be 
accomplished. In these days of general culture there is not, 
or need not be, any lack of sufficiently trained voice. Simple 
song in fact is of easier attainment than the plainest reading. 
The interests of piety demand that every child of the church, 
rather that every child among the people, so far as is possible, 
be, as a thing of prime importance, trained to participate in 
this important constituent of worship. Providing with diligent 
care that music never be suffered to become a mere perform- 
ance and exhibition of artistic skill, the church can devise no 
more powerful attraction to its services, and no more engaging 
means of interest in them, in a word, no better improvement 
in its methods of devotion, than by drawing upon its unused 
resources in sacred song. 
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PROBABLY no name could add more weight, or insure a 
wider reading, to a treatise of this kind than that of Professor 
Phelps. For thirty-one years an efficient instructor in the de- 
partment of Homiletics, he brings to the preparation of this 
volume the garnered wisdom of age and experience. The 
book is welcomed and read with eagerness and profit not only 
by those who have been Professor Phelps’ students at Andover, 
but by hundreds of others who have been indirectly ac- 
quainted with his thorough and practical system of instruction. 

Not all parts of the work will prove of equal interest to the 
average pastor. The portion which treats of the application of 
rhetorical principles to the preparation of sermons must, of 
course, traverse about the same ground as the numerous other 
treatises on the same subject, and in much the same way. It 
would be hard to say anything really new in this department 
of Homiletics. The general idea, the constituent parts of the 
sermon, and the way in which these parts are to be adjusted 
and developed, so as to realize the idea of the sermon as an 
“oral address to the popular mind, upon religious truth con- 
tained in the Scriptures, and elaborately treated with a view lo 
persuasion” (p. 21), occupy in their discussion more than two- 
thirds of the volume. Anyone who has received a course of 
homiletical instruction must have passed over very much the 
same range of thought as is here presented. 

But this fact does not render this part of the book wanting 
in interest to the trained and experienced preacher. There isa 
vigor of treatment and a freshness of illustration which clothes 
the old themes of class-room instruction with a new life. The 
subject is elaborated in all its details, but the terse and forcible 
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language and the aptness and profusion of the suggestions in- 
sures the reader's sustained attention throughout. Many will 
think beforehand that they can hardly afford the time to read 
a hundred pages on the Text, its Uses, Sources, etc., or as 
many more on the qualities of the Introduction and Proposi- 
tion, but few, having begun, will stop reading until they have 
finished all that is written on these subjects. We are always 
reluctant to begin a book on a familiar and hackneyed theme, 
but there is nothing which interests us more, when once we 
have discovered it, than a fresh, suggestive treatment of such 
a theme. Such a combination of the old and the new is espe- 
cially agreeable. We like to meet an old friend in improved 
health. 

The style of the book is itself a good example of those ex- 
cellences of composition which it commends to the preacher in 
the preparation of his sermons. It is clear and pointed, abound- 
ing in short sentences, without being blunt, diffuse without be- 
ing redundant. What is a still greater merit, every page is 
full of suggestive remarks, introduced incidentally and with- 
out any appearance of digression, which concern the matter of 
preaching and even of theology. These suggestions are always 
germane to the subject under discussion but they also have a 
value quite independent of the theme which they are de- 
signed to illustrate. Here, for example, is an excerpt taken 
almost at random :— 


“If the Bible be an inspired volume, it is inspired for a purpose. If inspired 
for a purpose, it is divinely fitted to that purpose. If fitted to that purpose, it is 
acompend of the truths most necessary to the world in all time. Distinctions of 
past, present, and future do not destroy its pertinence as a whole. Much more 
inspired truth has been uttered to men than the Bible contains. The Bible is 
God’s selection from the accumulated archives of inspiration. Its histories, its 
biographies, its liturgies, its psalmody, its doctrines, its precepts, its prophecies ; 
its pictures of character, divine, angelic, and human; the secret life with God 
which it portrays; and its disclosures of the eternal worlds,—are all selected 
fragments, put together for a purpose, like a mosaic.” (p. 52.) 


The scope of the book is that, we suppose, which strictly 
belongs to a treatise on Homiletics. Its chief aim is to dis- 
cuss the sermon. The Text, Introduction, Proposition, Divis- 
ion, Development, and Conclusion are treated at great length 
with both rhetorical and practical ends in view. The book is 
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not merely a treatise on Sacred Rhetoric. It does far more 
than merely rhetorical principles to preaching. It aims to con- 
sider the entire range of conditions upon which depends the 
effectiveness of the preacher’s words. It combines therefore, 
in an eminent degree, the practical with the scientific. It re- 
minds the preacher often of what he must be, as well as of 
what he must know and feel, in order to preach with success. 
Without seeming to be giving much advice, the book is really 
full of it, and of the most practical and stirring sort. Take 
this which falls in naturally after some comments on the 
“ Bible Service,” in illustration :— 


“Supply your libraries at the outset with the best works in biblical literature. 
Do not spare your purses in so doing. Wear the old coat, and buy the new book, 
Incur any hazard or hardship, but those of debt or dishonor, to get your outfit of 
tools to work with. You must have them early in your ministry if you are ever 
to use them. Your wedding can wait but your library cannot. Then systematize 
your biblical studies and give yourself to them religiously. Let the garden go un- 
weeded and let the potatoes rot in the ground. Get rid of church councils, and 
building committees, and executive miscellanies, so far as you honorably can. 


Leave the social dinners, and the pleasure-parties, and the regattas, and the’ 


operas, and the fast horses, to those who need them. Say you, with Nehemiah, 
to the messengers who tempt you to such things: ‘I am doing a great work, so 
that I cannot come down; why should the work cease whilst I leave it and come 


down to you?’” (pp. 218, 219.) 


With all our appreciation of the larger and more strictly 
homiletical part of Prof. Phelps’ volume, we venture to think 
that those lectures which concern more prominently the matter 
of preaching than its form, will command the deepest interest 
on the part of the average pastor. We allude especially to 
those lectures, which under the general head of “ The Concla- 
sion,”. discuss the causes of weakness in a preacher (XXII- 
XXIV) and to the lecture on Ministerial Culture (XL). In 
this connection also the Appendix on Homiletical and Pastoral 
studies is well deserving of mention. 

Of especial interest in their bearing on the Theology of the 
Pulpit are pages 477-496 which fall within the thirty-third and 
thirty-fourth lectures, and which of practicable and impractica- 
ble theology in preaching. Prof. Phelps reminds us (p. 477) 
that some theologies cannot be preached. They may be for- 
mulated in creeds or taught in the theological class-room. 
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They may even find some justification for the speculative in- 
tellect. But in contact with actual life they must give way. 
They cannot be made practicable in preaching. This theology 
includes such doctrines as limited Atonement, the imputation 
of Adam’s sin, and the two-fold will of God, secret and re- 
vealed, in reference to the salvation of men. Such dogmas as 
these can never constitute a working theology. They are “not 
rational elements of persuasion in preaching.” 


“A working theology must possess three elements—freedom from contradic- 
tions to itself, consonance with the necessary intuitions of the human mind, and 
harmony with the Scriptures as a whole as the unlettered mind reads them.” (p. 
478.) 


In this connection the author touches upon a point which 
seems to us to be of the utmost importance to the forcible pre- 
sentation of the gospel, and at the same time, to disclose one of 
the profoundest tendencies of modern theological thought. He 
teaches that to construe the gospel under the forms of such 
dogmas as the sinner’s absolute inability to repent until the 
Lord grants him his time and the mission of the truth to harden 
the impenitent heart, is to rob it of its moral power, because 
it leaves it no longer a moral system at all. 


“The misfortune of these distortions is that they cut the pulpit loose from 
strictly rational uses of anything in preaching. They do not belong to a moral 
system at all. Under the gloom of such theories, hearers are not proper subjects 
of the appliances of persuasion. Persuasion, how? Persuasion by what? Per- 
suasion to what? Nothing in the system gives intelligible answer. Man is no 
longer a moral being, in God's image, susceptible of right motive, of holy choice. 
Under the dead weight of such a system of government,—I cannot call it “ moral” 
government,—men are no more proper subjects of right influence by the instru- 
mentality of preaching than so many oak trees.” (p. 481.) 


Dogmas like those just alluded to are built almost wholly 
upon physical analogies. They are attempts to express moral 
and spiritual truths in terms of mechanics. Conceiving the in- 
fluence which God exerts upon human hearts as a physical 
force compelling a definite and invariable result, it concludes 
that where God exerts that influence, conversion results. and 
hence where conversion does not result, God withholds the 
power. Considering sin as a physical cause binding the will 
and the affections as gravity binds a body to the earth until 
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some one by simple causal efficiency lifts it, it concludes that 
men cannot repent until God grants them the ability to do so, 
And so throughout the whole range of theology. Under the 
reign of physical analogies, the matchless mystery of divine 
love which we call the Atonement, becomes a mechanical sub- 
stitution of Jesus Christ for man in punishment, and to one 
under the dominion of this theological physics no heresy is so 
shocking as to deny this sort of substitution, and to insist upon 
the inherent vicariousness of the divine love. All these distor- 
tions of Christian doctrine can be defended by a merciless logic, 
if their presuppositions are admitted. This whole group of 
dogmas has a strict logical unity. They have but one fault— 
but that a grave one—they are not true. They are based 
upon a false view of God’s nature and government. We hear 
often in the danger with which physical science threatens theol- 
ogy. The danger lies solely in the persistence with which the- 
ology clings to physical conceptions and insists upon construing 
its truths under physical and mechanical analogies. 

The pulpit must keep step with the profound tendency of 
modern theological thought in discarding these modes of pre- 
senting spiritual truth. It cannot begin so much as formerly 
with some abstract, philosophical theorem, but must take as 
its first and foremost theme, the life and work of the personal 
Christ. This, we take it, is really what distinguishes the 
“ evangelical’ method of preaching, as Prof. Phelps calls it, 
from those methods which begin with some philosophical pre- 
supposition from which is developed a theology which is im- 
practicable as a means of persuasion. 

It probably did not fall within the range of Professor Phelps’ 
work to discuss the relation and proportion of the doctrinal 
and personal conceptions of Christianity in preaching. It 
seemed to us almost strange that in speaking under five heads 
of the “ evangelical theory ” of preaching, nothing should be 
said specifically about presenting the personal Christ, though 
doubtless this is implied throughout. To us this would seem 
to be the chief point to be specified and dwelt upon. The 
practical working of the pulpit is Christology. As the life of 
Christ is the consummate revelation to man of what God is, so 
should that life be held up to every needy, despairing soul as 
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the object of admiration and love, and the pledge of hope. 
The first effort of the preacher is to explain the meaning and 
enforce the truth and certainty of the actual life in this world 
of One who was more than man; whose character and teaching 
are the very expression and truth of what God is for all who 
will love and trust him; whose greatest power was his love, 
and whose crowning glory was his more than human tenderness 
and self-sacrifice. When we have made Christ real to the des- 
pairing soul, we have revealed hope, and have shown that life 
is not after all barren of meaning and sweetness, and that the 
world is not after all a “charnel house with specters, but God- 
like and our Father's.” 

We believe that the importance of the personal conception 
of Christianity should be more insisted on—that conception of 
it which regards no doctrinal thesis, but Christ himself-—his 
life and character as the basis and centre of the gospel, and 
the constructive force of the gospel’s work among men. No 
other conception so reveals the unity of all Christian truth. 
As the solar system finds its unity in the fact that the centre 
is the sun whose attractive forces holds every member of the 
system in its place and course, so do all the elements of divine 
truth find their true unity in the character and personality of 
Jesus. This unity is close and organic. The gospel is no 
longer a set of philosophical questions ; it is a consistent body 
of truth, all the elements of which find their common ground 
and center in the personal life of the Christ. 

Ary cardinal Christian truth may be taken in illustration of 
these statements—the truth of atonement, for example. How 
often have we seen men culling out a passage here, or a phrase 
there, in order to establish some view of Christ's sacrificial 
work, instead of turning first to the study of the life and char- 
acter of Jesus, out of whose heart the atonement was born. 
The study and explication of the atonement ought to begin 
with the study of Christ. All that is written in the Scriptures 
for our learning on that subject will take its place about him, 
and find in the actual life he lived, and the death he died, its 
explanation and justification. 

So, also, the presentation of the personal Christ in preaching 
is essential to the simplicity of the gospel. “The simplicity 
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that is in Christ,” is one of Paul’s profoundest phrases. The 
simplicity is in him, and it can be possessed in his truth only 
as that truth is constantly referred back to his character and 
life, and interpreted in their light to the soul. Take the 
doctrine of faith, for example. Any one who has read much 
theology on this subject, and observed the long psychological 
program of exercises which is often prescribed for a sinner on 
his way to peace with God, must have thought that faith was 
anything but a simple thing. And so it is, when expounded 
as a doctrine. But when seen to be trust in a person, the com- 
mitment of the soul in loyalty and love to Christ, nothing is 
simpler. If faith is preached as consisting primarily in accept- 
ance of propositions, however true, it is a struggle with 
mysteries ; if it is preached as the clinging of the heart toa 
personal Saviour, it is the key with which the mystery of 
Christ is unlocked to the heart. The preaching of personal 
loyalty and love to Christ as the one thing needful, is the only 
preaching which makes Christian character simple and real, and 
which leaves nothing strange or magical about the Christian 
life. 

We would suggest also under this point, that the conception 
of the gospel which makes its center Christ himself, is the only 
one which gives completeness to Christianity. The life of the 
church, and of the individual Christian, are incomplete embodi- 
ments of the Master’s spirit. Al] theologies, all expositions of 
religion, are fragmentary and imperfect. They are partial 
because they seek to reduce to statement what can, at best, be 
oniy imperfectly formulated. The fullest expression of spirit- 
ual truth can find place only in life, and its highest ex- 
pression is the life of Jesus. All theologies, all formularies, 
are true in proportion as they keep near to him. He is the 
corrective of theology. Without him we could have scarcely 
more than a philosophy of God, great and wise perhaps ; satis- 
factory enough to the speculative intellect, but still cold, 
abstract, und quite too vague to meet the wants of the heart. 

This digression is designed only to suggest a practical line 
of thought in our judgment of great homiletical importance, 
which may be followed out in extension of Professor Phelps’ 
observations on preachable and non-preachable theologies. 
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This part of the book can not be too heartily commended for 
its forcible and useful suggestions. 

The concluding lecture on Ministerial Culture, is of equal 
value and interest. Attention is forcibly called to the widening 
distance between the ministry and the masses in England, 
Scotland, and America. 

“We are creating vast organizations of lay-laborers, Sabbath-schools, mission- 
schools, mission-chapels, young men’s Christian associations,. colporters, Bible- 
readers, etc., to reach the masses of the people, because of the admitted fact that 
our pulpit, as administered to our owu wants and tastes, does not reach them.” 
(p. 579.) 

With the explanation that the cause of this gap is an over- 
educated ministry, our author has no sympathy. Its cause, on 
the side of the ministry, is rather a lack of consecrated cul- 
ture; a lack of “subjection of the personal tastes, which high 
culture creates, to apostolic and Christ like motive.” This 
state of things finds its explanation in a misuse of wealth and 
culture. Culture is made quite too much a luxury, not a 


power. 


“Tgnorance is a remedy for nothing. Imperfection of culture is always a mis- 
fortune.” ‘The ery should be, not ‘less intellect, less study, less culture,’ but 
simply, ‘More heart, more prayer, more godliness, more subjection of culture to 
the salvation of those who have little or none of it.” (pp. 584, 5.) 


The appendix, entitled “ Homiletical and Pastoral Studies,” 
must not be passed without mention. It comprises twenty-five 
groups of topics appropriate to pulpit discussion and travers- 
ing every range of theological thought from the doctrine of 
the Being and Attributes of God to questions of Church 
Polity and Sunday School work. The larger part of these 
topics will not, we think, be found directly useful in the pulpit, 
but they will be suggestive and helpful in guiding the minis- 
ter’s private studies and so will be of incidental and indirect 
service. Indeed this is their primary purpose. 

“The chief value of them is found in the hints which they give of the range of 


study which is open to a studious pastor in the direct line of his professional 
work,—a range which the studies of a life-time cannot exhaust.” (p. 589.) 


We commend the attention of readers to this appendix. It 
cannot fail to stimulate a spirit of inquiry. Let one take up, 
for example, the list of topics which centres in the subject of 
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the inspiration of the Scriptures, embracing such questions as 
these: “Does the popular conception of inspiration need _re- 
vision?” “What is the most useful line of argument in the 
popular treatment of inspiration?”’ “ What is the bearing of 
inspiration on the literary character of the Bible?” Such 
lines of thought as these queries suggest must rouse the earn- 
est and inquiring mind to its best efforts of investigation and 
thought. If a preacher finds himself drifting into pulpit com- 
mouplaces in the choice and treatment of themes, let him turn 
to this appendix and take a few of its suggestions, almost at 
random, and he will find himself in possession of seed-thoughts 
for more sermons than one to which he will have but to supply 
the conditions of growth. 

A recent writer* complains that no satisfactory treatise on 
Homiletical Science has yet appeared from the pen of an 
American author. It would be difficult to guess what qual- 
ities would be demanded in a treatment of this subject to 
render it satisfactory to one who had read Professor Phelps’ 
thorough and practical treatise. This judgment may have 
been recorded before the work under review appeared. The 
book does not profess to treat of pastoral duties except so far 
as they are involved in the preparation of the sermon. An 
equally thorough treatment of this branch of Pastoral Theol- 
ogy would, no doubt, require a volume as large as “ The 
Theory of Preaching.” But as a treatise on Homiletics proper, 
it leaves little to be desired. It is no book of recipes for good 
preaching; and yet, it is eminently practical in its aim and 
spirit. It is no hand-book of commonplace advice, but is 
thoroughly scientific in its treatment of its themes. Moreover, 
it is adapted to the times, is keenly conscious of the special 
dangers and needs of our age and country and henee will bea 
source of suggestion and inspiration to many a student and 
preacher. 


*In The Independent, Art. “ American Scholarship and the Science of Homi- 
letics,” by Rev. E. E. Thomas. Nov. 3d, 1881. 
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AxticLe LX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Gopet’s DerEeNsE oF THE CurisTIAN Farra.*—These lectures 
were delivered by Prof. Godet in reply to attacks on the Christian 
Faith in Neuchatel, where he resides. Though delivered almost 
immediately after those to which they are a reply, they present 
the results of life-long study of these subjects by their learned 
author. The subjects of the seven lectures are, the Resurrection 
of Christ, the Hypothesis of Visions, the Miracles of Christ, the 
Supernatural, the Holiness of Christ, the Divinity of Christ, the 
Immutability of the Apostolic Doctrine. They are written in a 
popular style and are well fitted for general reading. The high 
reputation of the author renders further commendation unneces- 
sary. 


THOUGHTS ON THE GosPELs.t—Mr. Upham is already favorably 
known as an author. This work has the characteristics which 
secured a favorable reception and commendatory criticism for 
“The Wise Men.” The style is clear and agreeable, and the 
thought original and fresh. His arguments, however, are some- 
times inconclusive, he urges what must have been, instead of what 
was, oftener than critical scholarship can approve, and his sugges- 
tions, which are often ingenious, are sometimes fanciful. The 
book is interesting to read and awakens thought. 


Dr. Sressins ON THE PENTATEUCH.[—This volume is substan- 
tially a reprint of articles published in the Unitarian Review in 


* Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faith. By Professor F. Gopgt, author of 
Commentaries on St. Luke, ete., etc. Translated by W. H. Lyttleton, M.A., Rec- 
tor of Higley and Canon of Gloucester. New York: Anson D. F, Randolph & 
Co., 900 Broadway. pp. v. and 320. Priee, $1.25. 

+ Thoughts on the Holy Gospels. Wow they came to be in manner and form as 
they are. By Francis W. Upnam, LL.D. Author of “The Church and Science,” 
“The Wise Men, Who they Were,” and “The Star of our Lord.” New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1881. pp. 378. Price, $1.25. 

} A study of the Pentateuch for popular reading ; being an inquiry into the age of 
the so-called Books of Moses, with an introductory examination of recent Dutch 
theories as represented by Dr. Kuenen’s “ Religion of Israel.” By Rurus P. 
Steers, D.D., formerly president, lecturer on Hebrew Literature, and Professor 
of Theology in Meadville Theological School. Boston: George H. Ellis, 141 
Franklin street. 1881. pp. 232. Price $1.25. 
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1879 and 1880. It contains a review of Kuenen’s “ Religion of 
Israel ;” and a study of the Pentateuch in three divisions: Intro- 
duction, External Evidences, Internal Evidences. He reaches 
the conclusion that the Pentateuch belongs to the Mosaic Age, 
and “fixes the authorship upon Moses and his contemporaries 
and immediate successors.” Dr. Stebbins had opportunity for 
special study of the Old Testament in his professorship at Mead- 
ville, and presents arguments of much force, both from external 
and internal evidence. He examines the miraculous events re- 
corded in the Pentateuch only as they bear on the date and 
authorship of the books. But he takes pains to declare that “ we 
have no conclusive proof that the wonderful things there recorded 


are true.” 


Tue SpEAKER’s CommEnTARY, Vot. III.*—In this volume Rey. 
E. N. Gifford, D.D., expounds the Romans; Canon Evans, I. Co- 
rinthians, and the remaining books comprised in this portion of 
the Commentary are interpreted by other clergymen of the 
Church of England. The reader will be disposed to turn with 
most curiosity to the Galatians, which is explained by Dean How- 
son, whose studies on the Life of St. Paul constitute an important 


qualification for the handling of the critical points suggested by 
the Epistle. Connected with Ch. ii. is a long additional note on 
Paul’s journeys to Jerusalem. The several exegetical books 
which comprise this work, which is populariy designated “The 
Speaker’s Commentary,” are of quite unequal merit. As a whole 
they fail to justify the expectation raised by the original announce- 
ment of the series. 


Ecce Spirirus.f—This is not a thorough, profound, or compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject. The Spirit seems to be the 
general principle of right living; it is conformity to law, or the 
adjustment of life to its environments—the environments being 
regarded as divinely ordered. Christ is merely a man; he died 
a martyr in fidelity to his principles. Sin is maladjustment. Re- 
demption is effected by the divine spirit or law, exemplified in 
Christ ; faith in whom draws the believer into moral conformity 
with the laws of the universe. No account is made of Christ’s 


* The Holy Bible, with a Commentary, etc. New Testament, vol. iii. Romans to 
Philemon. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1881. 

+ Ecce Spiritus. A Statement of the Spiritual principle of Jesus as the Law of 
Life. Boston: George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin street. 1881. 238 pages. 
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resurrection or of miracles. Yet the work breathes a devout and 
serious spirit. The author’s eulogisms on Christ seem greater 
than his theory of Christ’s person and life warrants. The style is 
animated and pleasing; and the book abounds in suggestions 
and hints and glances of insight which will pay for its reading. 


Tue Orrnopoxy or To-pay.*—This volume contains six ser- 
mons on the Churches and Creeds; Does Orthodoxy misunder- 
‘stand God? Forgiveness and Suffering; Imperfect Theories of 
the Future Life; Negative and Positive Elements in the Concep- 
tion of the Future Life; Social Immortality. They were prepared 
to answer objections against Christianity in a local newspaper, 
and are printed in the belief that they may meet the same objec- 
tions in other localities. They carry out the type of progressive 
thought indicated in the author’s previous volumes and are like 
them in vigorous and scholarly thought. The author says, “The 
view of the Atonement which is suggested in the third discourse 
seems to me to be in harmony with the truth of Christ seen and 
welcomed by many minds who have been awakened by the touch 
of Dr. Bushnell’s magic thought to simpler and more purely 
moral conceptions of the work of Christ; while, at the same 
* time, the cross is regarded as in some real sense necessary for the 
satisfaction of God’s own nature in forgiving sin; and therefore 
I shall not, I trust, be found to have missed wholly the truth 
hidden in the heart of the older, sacrificial theology.” 


AnturoroLoey ; by Tytor.t-—This volume is designed as an 
introduction to the study of Anthropology for use in a course of 
education. It avoids technical details and deals with the subject 
in an elementary and compendious way. The author is a high 
authority in the science, and the volume gives the results of the 
latest investigations on the several topics so far as it professes to 
treat them. The work is crowded with information and will be 
interesting to the general reader. It treats of Man ancient and 
modern, Man and other animals, Races of Mankind, Language, 


* The Orthodoxy of To-Day. By NEWMAN Smyrna, Author of “The Religious 
Belief,” and “Old Faiths in New Light.” New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1881. xi. and 189 pages. Price, $1.25. 

+ Anthropology: An introduction to the Study of Man and Civilization. By 
Epwarp B. Tytor, D.C.L., F.R.S. With illustrations. New York: D. Appleton 
& Oo., 1, 3, and 5 Bond street. 1881. pp. xv. and 440, 
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Writing, Arts of Life, Arts of Pleasure, Science, The Spirit 
World, History and Mythology, Society. It contains 78 illustra- 
tions. 


Buppua.*—The author says he has devoted nine years to the 
study of Buddhism. His object in this work is to show that the 
agnostic Buddhism, which is atheistic and teaches the ultimate 
annihilation of every man, is a later development of the original 
gnostic Buddhism. This he supports from an investigation of 
Buddhist writings, history, ritual, and all other sources of infor- 
mation. He seems sometimes fanciful and extravagant. He 
thinks he can show that Buddhist missionaries “ evangelized 
America in the fifth century A. D. and persuaded King Quatzal 
Coatl to abolish the sacrifice of blood ;” and he says that Paul 
seems to have held the idea that “the higher Buddhism and 
the higher Christianity were the same religion.” The book is 
interesting and contains a great amount of information as to 
Buddhism. 


Ricuarp Grant Wuirter’s Enetanp Without ann Wiruin.+ 
—This volume, which relates, in quite a glowing style, the 


pleasant impressions made upon the author during a somewhat: 


extended visit in England, appears at a time when it probably 
will have a very favorable reception. There has been no period, 
for many years, when there has been a disposition among 
the American people to regard England with such friendly 
feeling. The sympathy extended to us in such a generous and 
unfeigned manner, from all classes in that country, at the time 
of the death of President Garfield, has done more to attach this 
country to England than any thing that has ever happened 
before. Mr. White’s readers are prepared beforehand to sympa- 
thize with all the kind and admiring things he is disposed to say 
of our transatlantic cousins. Some of the papers which are here 
published have already appeared in the pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and all who had the pleasure of reading them there, we 
are confident, will be pleased to see that they are now to be pre- 
served in a more permanent form. It is quite amusing to find that 


* Buddha and Early Buddhism. By ARTHUR LILLIE (late Regiment of Lucknow). 
With numerous illustrations drawn on wood by the author. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
27 and 29 West-T'wenty-third street, New York. xiv. and 256 pages. 

+ England Without and Within. By Ricwarp Grant Wuirr. Boston: 
Houghton, Miffin & Co. 1881. 12mo, pp. 601. 
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even Mr. White himself has occasionally been vexed at some of 
the manifestations of the rude spirit which characterizes some 
Englishmen. But we have all learned to make allowances for 
these special cases. There are plenty of unpleasant Americans ; 
and now, when we meet with one of these gruff Englishmen, we 
are only amused. We set him down as exceptional, and study 
him as we would some wild animal. 


Arpteton’s Home Books.—The Messrs. Appieton are pub- 
lishing an attractive series of little illustrated volumes devoted 
to “Home and the Household.” The subjects of the volumes 
already published are: Building a Home; How to furnish a 
Home ; The Home Garden; Home Grounds; Amenities of 
Home ; and Household Hints. Two new volumes have just 
appeared—Home Amusements and Home Decorations—which, 
from the number and character of their pleasant suggestions, are 
well worth the examination of all who value a bright, cheerful, 
and attractive home. 


GALILEE in THE Time oF Carist.*—The author of this mono- 
graph, who is well known as a member of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Committee, has collected with praiseworthy zeal all that can 
be known in regard to the fertility and populousness of Galilee, 
and has come to the probably just conclusion that they have been 
underrated. Whoever wishes to obtain a lively impression of the 
province in which our Lord was boru, and of many of the scenes 
of his earthly life will do well to read this treatise. It originally 
appeared, in substance, in the Bibliotheca Suera, but in its pres- 
ent form has received considerable additions. The distance of 
Galilee from Jerusalem necessarily made it provincial. The mix- 
ture of heathen inhabitants of which Strabo expressly speaks, 
whose testimony can hardly be set aside by a simple denial, ob- 
tained for it the aame of Galilee of the Gentiles. Their language 
appears to have been somewhat peculiar either in its written or 
spoken form or probably both, and it is entirely credible that 
Nazareth was not exactly the sort of city from which the Messiah 
was expected to come. All this may be accepted in entire agree- 
ment with the author’s main position in regard to the fertility of 

* Galilee in the Time of Christ. By Rev. SkLAn Merrity, D.D. With an intro- 


duction by Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D. Boston: Congregational Publishing Soci- 
ety, 1881. 16mo. pp. xiii., 150 
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Galilee, and the patriotism, industry, intelligence, and morality of 
b I . 5 y 

the inhabitants. A valuable list of books pertaining to the sub- 
ject and a full index closes this worthy contribution to theological 


literature. 


Tue Incarnate Saviour.*—The author aims to narrate ina 
popular form the chief events in the life of Christ and to show 
how these bear on the doctrines of the Incarnation and Atone- 
ment. He assumes the truth of the evangelical history and of its 
ordinary interpretation in the evangelical churches, avoiding crit- 
ical questions. His aim is not to give a full narration, but to 
bring out the leading inferences for those who accept the facts. 
The successive chapters might have been sermons on the life of 
Christ, and as such they are of great excellence. Their thought 
is fresh, their style attractive, while their simplicity and spiritual 
richness make it a valuable work for religious reading. 


Scripvers’ “ CAMPAIGNS OF THE CrviL War.”— Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons have commenced the publication of a series of 
small volumes under the general title which we have given above. 
They have been prepared with great care from original docu- 


ments. Four volumes have already been published: The Out- 
break of Rebellion, by John G. Nicolay; From Fort Henry to 
Corinth, by M. F. Force ; The Peninsula, by Alexander 8S. Webb; 
The Army under Pope, by John C. Ropes. Each volume is sup- 
plied with plans of battles and all necessary maps, and when 
completed the series will prove one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to the history of the war which has been yet made. 


Tue Art Amarevr.—In the December number there are no 
less than fourteen pages of practical designs for china painting, 
wood carving, art needlework, painting on silk, “etching” on 
linen, ete., ete. George R. Halm and others will continue to furnish 
for 1882 designs for menus, ball programmes, fans, kettle-dram 
cards, etc., ete., and leading artists wil! contribute original designs 
for ladies’ dress. The suggestions for Home Decorations will be 
especially valuable. The price of The Art Amateur is 35 cents 
monthly, or $4 a year. Montague Marks, publisher, 23 Union 
Square, N. Y. City. 

* The Incarnate Saviour. A life of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. W. R. N1coul, 
M.A., Kelso, Scotland. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 520 Broadway. 
1882. x. and 360 pages. 
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A new volume of the Magazine or Art commences with the 
December number. Among the Articles in this number is a 
sketch of the life of an “American Humorist in paint ”— 
William N. Beard—with beautiful illustrations taken from his 
paintings. This Article is the first of a series of papers on 
our American artists which is to be furnished in 1882. Among 
the other attractions of the year are to be a series of biographical 
accounts of representative British and Continental artists; and 
illustrated papers on remarkable windows, at home and abroad, 
in cathedrals and other edifices, by artists of the past and to-day. 
A series of illustrations of English park scenery, in the December 
number, is particularly fine. 

Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, New York. Price, $3.50 per year. 
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The Duties of Women. A Course of Lectures. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
193 pp. 
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Modern Society. By Julia Ward Howe. 88 pp. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


Sir Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor of London. By Walter Besant and 
James Rice. 222 pp. 12mo. 

The Literary Life. Edited by William Shepherd. Authors and Authorship. 
258 pp. 

The New Infidelity. By Augustus Radcliffe Grote. 101 pp. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


Saints and Sinners (Noirs et Rouges.) From the French of Victor Cherbuliez, 
author of Meta Holdensis, etc., ete. 111 pp. 

The Art of Speech. Vol. Il. Studies in Eloquence, Logic. By L. T. 
Townsend, D.))., Professor in Boston University. 261 pp. 

Florida for Tourists, Invalids, and Settlers. By George M. Barbour. 210 pp. 
12mo. 

A World of Wonders; or, Marvels in Animate and Inanimate Nature. With 
three hundred and twenty-two illustrations. 496 pp. 

The Verbalist: A Manuel devoted to Brief discussions of the right and the 
wrong use of words, and to some other matters of interest to those who would 
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Appleton’s Home Books. Home Amusements. By M. KE. W. S., author of 
“ Amenities of Home,” ete. 152 pp. 

Home Decorations: Art Needle Work and Embroidery. Painting of Silk, Satin, 
and Velvet; Panel-painting and Wood-carving. By Janet E. Runtz-Rees, 
author of Horace Vernet, etc. With numerous designs, mainly by George 


Gibson. 120 pp. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 

My Bible Study; for the Sundays of the Year. By F. R. Havergal. 61 pp. 

Our Saints. A Family Story. By Rose Porter, author of “Summer Drift- 
wood,” ete. 264 pp. 

A. S. Barnes, New York. 

Worship in Song; A selection of Hymns and Tunes for the Service of the 
Sanctuary. By Jos, P. Holbrook, Mus. Doc., Musical editor of “Songs of the 
Church,” ete. 444 pp. 


Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 


Hosannas of the Children, and other short Sermons for Young Worshipers. 
By J. R. Macduff, D.D. 253 pp. 12mo. 
From the Nile to Norway and Homeward. By Theodore L. Cuyler. 357 pp. 
12mo. 
Phillips & Hunt, New York. 
Vol. VI.—Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 


Commentary on the Old Testament. 
D.D.—Book of Proverbs, 


and Solomon’s Song.—Book of Job. By J. K. Burr, 
By W. Hunter, D.D.—Book of Ecclesiastes, and of Solomon's Song. By A. B. 
Hyde, D.D. D. D. Whedon, LL.D., editor. 557 pp. 12mo. 

Young Workers in the Church; or, The Training and Organization of Young 
People for Christian Activity. By Rev. T. B. Neeley, A.M. 218 pp. 


Fords, Howard & Hurlbert, New York. 
Shakespeare: For the Young Folks. A Midsummer Night’s Dream. As You 
Like It. Julius Cesar. Edited by Robert R. Raymond, A.M., Principal of the 
Boston School of Oratory. 224 pp. 


Charles Scrilmer’s Sons, New York. 


Campaigns of the Civil War—III. The Peninsula. McClellan's Campaign of 
1862. By Alexander 8. Webb, LL.D., President of the College of the City of 
New York, etc., etc. 219 pp. 

Campaigns of the Civil War—IV. The Army under Pope. By John Codman 
Ropes, member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and the Military Histori- 
cal Society of Massachusetts. 229 pp. 

The Conflicts of the Age:—I1st. An Advertisement for a New Religion. By an 
Evolutionist.—2d. The Confession of an Agnostic.--3d. What Morality have We 
Left? By a New Light Moralist.—4th. Review of the Fight, by a Yankee 


Farmer. 90 pp. 





